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THE 
BRITISH 
SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 


earnestly appeals 
for help 


Meeti ng every 
Intutan ce 


to enable them to keep pace 
with the urgent and increasing 
cost of maintaining Homes and 
Hostels in ports all over the 
Empire for our Seafarers’ needs 


Donations welcomed by Hon. Treasurer, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., 
680 Commercial Road, London, E.14. 
Mr. Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary 


Enquiries are invited to~ 
Royal Exchange. London. 
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Garments unsurpassed for smart 
appearance and hard wear are 
made from Real Irish Tweeds 
and Homespuns; woven from 
pure new wool in fast colours. 
Sold direct from the old-estab- 
lished distributing centre; by the 
yard, or in garments tailored to 
measure. 


Patterns and Tailoring Details 
Post Free, Desk 18 
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EVERY SHIP IN THE ROYAL NAVY 


is portrayed and described in 


@ This panorama publication (size 19 x 124 ins.) contains 150 superb photographs with explanatory 
diagrams and descriptions of every vessel in the Navies of the British Commonwealth. Can be ordered 
from principal booksellers or from “* The Illustrated London News,” 32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4 
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UNIFORM OPINION 


Wherever officers of the three services forgather 
... and particularly in our Uniform Department ... 
you will find that they are agreed upon the excellence 
of Austin Reed’s tailoring service. Complete 
uniforms . . . perfectly cut and finished . . . are ready 
in the shortest possible time. For officers who must 
be fitted immediately, we have uniforms tailored 


in advance. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


ALDERSHOT SERVICE ADDRESS: 36a UNION STREET 


103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 @ LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Through all weathers and with grim determination 


the Navy pursues its great and glorious task. 

The support that will carry them to their final 
triumph is in your hands. Your money is needed in 
the line of battle. 

Through National War Bonds you can help to 
provide the crushing force of ships and planes and 
weapons that will cleanse the world of the Nazi terror. 

The country needs the full financial support of 
great firms and — firms, executors and trustees, 


and individual investors. 


Take up War Bonds regularly without stint, until 


victory is won. 


Buy National 
War Bonds 


1945-47 
2;4—Unlimited Issue 
—Continuously “on tap” 


A full Trustee Security—Price of issue {£100 per cent—Subscriptions 
of £100 or multiples of £100 will be received until further notice— 
Interest accrues from date of purchase—Prospectus and application 
forms obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 








The Worid Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both IlUustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britsit, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 
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READY TO DEFEAT ANY INVADER: BRITISH TANKS—IN SOME TYPES OF WHICH THE POWER-CONTROLLED 
TURRETS CAN BE SWUNG ROUND IN FIVE SECONDS—-ADVANCING IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND, 


Here tanks are seen moving across a lonely common in southern England. The | automatically swung in any direction and rotated either by hand gear or 


latest British types have great manceuvrability, being capable of turning in shorter hydraulic variable speed gear Such powerful mechanised units, with the legions 
length than an ordinary car, with an even higher rate of acceleration. Armoured f light cavalry tanks now in service, will have a vital réle in mopping uf 
turrets of “ cruiser"’ tanks, containing gun, wireless set and mounting, can be operations in the event of a German landing in Britain British Official Photograph 

















HE aggression stakes have produced a more 
remarkable exhibition than ever this year. 
Nazi Germany, as before, holds its well-earned lead, 
with Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, 
Norway, Holland and Belgium to its credit, but 
Soviet Russia—a dark red horse—has shown remark- 
able promise and in a quieter and more suave way 
has come in a good second, with part of Poland, 
Finland and Rumania, and the whole of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia. Italy—as best consorts 
with her capacity—is only a bad third, with Abyssinia 
and Albania. Japan, an otherwise good starter, is 
handicapped by having so few neighbours. 


By aggression I mean pouncing in the night: 
the habit, in fact, against which we are fighting. 
Russia has a much better excuse than Germany, since 
all the territories which Russia has seized during the 
past year—amounting to an area considerably larger 
than that of France—belonged to her, as a result 
of past wars of conquest, before the last war. It 
is as though Great Britain had re-annexed Eire. 
And Russia has also had the excuse that if she did not 
seize these territories quickly her restless partner of 
the Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact might do 
so before her, leaving her with nothing to annex at 
all and with every probability of being the next 
victim of what the pact was ostensibly signed to 
prevent, but in practice—as the event has proved— 
to stimulate. In the game of aggression there is 
nothing like getting in before one’s partner and 
gathering in the loot while one can. Procrastination 
in these matters, or any gentlemanly scruples about 
honour between thieves, is apt—as Austria found 
to her cost after 1864—to be fatal. 


My cat Billy is a great aggressor. Because of 
an early operation the softer pleasures of feline life 
have been denied him. He has therefore taken to 
hunting with an enthusiasm worthy of a_ nobler 
cause: like Hitler, he puts 
his whole heart into the 
gruesome business. Handi- 
capped by nature with 
a beautiful white front 
and snowy paws, though 
well camouflaged as to the 
face, tail and lower back, 
he will sit for hours on 
a neighbouring gate or in 
some hedgerow ditch wait- 
ing for a short-sighted field- 
mouse. His depredations 
among the birds have made 
my garden notorious in all 
the nests for miles round. 
A day seldom passes with- 
out his murdering a thrush 
or a blackbird: once he 
even got a swallow. To 
crown his iniquity, he has 
this week pounced on two 
of the chickens which I 
have started rearing as a 
humble contribution to the 
national larder. I trust 
that Sir John Anderson is 
not a reader of this page, 
for if he is I fear that my 
cat Billy will shortly be 
removed to Brixton Prison 
or the gallows. For a 
well-fed cat to eat chickens 
in wartime is about as 
serious an offence against THE ROYAL PARTY IN 
the realm as a cat can ARE SEATED ON THE 
commit—and one for which 
he has not the slightest 
excuse If I had_ the 
heart, he would be hanged. 
Unfortunately for the 
thrushes and blackbirds 
the chickens are now protected behind wire—Billy has 
a Fifth Columnist in my heart and that of every member 
of my household. Only this minute, as I was writing, 
one of them paused to pet him as he lay in the sun 
on the front-door mat under the eaves and the 
darting swallows. It is this kind of unthinking and 


formed a guard of honour 


to go afloat above Windsor was Edward VII. 
successfully took the launch past a number of river craft. 
Upper Thames Patrol, the river section of the Home Guard, and at each lock be 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


automatic encouragement—like the silly, cheering 
crowds in the Berlin streets—that makes an aggres- 
sor worse than ever. Encouraged, the gingery 
despot of my garden has just stretched himself 
and strolled over to the box hedge at the end 








THE KING’S REVIEW OF THE UPPER THAMES PATROL 
— THE RIVER SECTION OF THE HOME GUARD: 
CRAFT PASSING THE SALUTING BASE ON JULY 28. THE 
QUEEN, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET 
ROSE ACCOMPANIED HIS MAJESTY. (Wide World.) 
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BOULTER’S LOCK WAITING FOR THE GATES TO BE OPENED. 
OF THE LAUNCH, AND THE PRINCESSES ON THE RIGHT. 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. (G.P.U.) 


of the lawn to wait for young thrushes, gazing at 
it with the same kind of expectant ecstasy that 
Hitler must wear @@ his face as he looks towards 
the Balkans. And for their sake—the  thrushes, 
not the Balkans—I shall have to get up from this 
article and remove him. 


What is excusable in a cat—though I scarcely 
know why—is not in a human being. In a nation 
it is intolerable. With the scientific extension of the 
horrors of war in modern times it has become a 
hundred times more so. When we say that we are 
fighting to end it for ever, we mean what we say, 
even though, as one must sadly admit, we said the 
same thing twenty-five years ago and failed so 
dismally to reap the lasting fruits of our sacrifice 
and victory. For if there is to be any tolerable life 
for men on this planet at all, this grim business of 
hurling tanks and bombing aeroplanes on unsus- 
pecting neighbours must cease. It is worse—far 
worse—than the bubonic plague or smallpox. It 
renders millions destitute, wipes out lovely cities and 
priceless achievements of human genius and imagin- 
ation, and reduces humanity in self-defence to the 
level of angry, frightened robots. And all for what ? 
It is hard to say. 


It springs, of course, from human ambition and 
the curious and false reasoning that enables human 
beings to confuse the size of the nation to which they 
happen to belong with their own self-importance. 
I have little temptation to fall into the error of the 
rationalists and of our leading publicists of a few 
years ago and to dismiss love of country as an anti- 
quated, unnecessary, dangerous form of hysteria. 
True patriotism is as essential to a good man’s spirit- 
ual health as is the air he breathes to his body. 
Man can only rise to his proper stature through the 
exercise of his capacity for devotion to causes greater 
than himself and more enduring than his own transient 
life. He has to love and worship : to be a member of 
a family, of a Church, of an organised community which 
he honours not merely for what he can get out of it, 
but for what he can put into it. In other words, he is 
an irrational being, and he needs irrational sustenance. 


But he does not need the kind of muddled 
patriotism which the 
modern school of dictators 
have resurrected from 
remote history and applied 
to the completely different 
conditions of the modern 
world. In the past, war 
often benefited the victor : 
it did not even necessarily 
destroy the defeated. The 
great mass of the people 
in a warring nation could 
pursue their lives as though 
nothing untoward had 
happened. Those days are 
past for ever. And the 
days for war lords and be- 
laurelled conquerors have 
passed also: their proper 
place is a museum. 
Perhaps it was natural 
that Germany—a young 
nation without political 
experience and defeated in 
modern war, and _ there- 
fore undergoing wholesale 
sufferings such as few who 
had not experienced them 
could visualise — should 
forget this and fall into a 
blind and stupid error 
Mortals are blind and they 
are stupid. That is the 
tragedy of life, and being 
all of us at different stages 
of development,, it is as 
well to remember _it. 


THE KING AND QUEEN 
THE CROWD SANG THE 


This was the first time the King and Queen had undertaken a river trip on the upper reaches of the Thames. The last monarch When we have settled 
Between Maidenhead and Windsor the Princesses took the wheel for several miles and 
His Majesty took advantage of the occasion to inspect sections of the 
tween Hambleden and Windsor a small escort “ fleet” 
Rear-Admiral Sir Basil Brooke, Commander of the Thames Patrol, Sir Ralph Glyn, M.P., its organiser, 
and Captain Bray, chairman of the Thames Conservancy Board, accompanied the King on the inspection. 


accounts with Hitler and 
his war lords, we shall 
have to bear it in mind or 
see our civilisation fail for 
ever. For it will be our business to assist in laying 
the foundation of a world in which a man can 
love his country—as good men need to do—with 
out injuring any other country, and from which 
the sociological as well as the economic causes of 
aggression have been permanently removed 
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THE KING CHEERED BY BRITISH AND ALLIED SAILORS: 
HIS VISIT TO NAVAL AND FLEET AIR ARM DEPOTS. 


THE KING INSPECTS SHIP AND NAVAL ESTABLISHME S IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND: DOCKYARD ¥ AFTER AN AIR-RAID WARNING: THE KING LEAVING AN AIR-f 
WORKERS CHEERING HIS MAJESTY WHO, IT WILL BE } J HAS A CONFIDENT MIEN. (Planet.) SHELTER AT A NAVAL TRAINING CAMP—BEFORE THE ~ ALL CLEAR 
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URING a visit to ship 
and naval establish- 
ments and royal naval air 
stations in southern England 
on July 25 the King boarded 
several of the Allies’ ships, 
which were flying their 
national flags alongside the 
White Ensign, and_ talked 
to the British, French, Dutch 
and Norwegian officers and 
men manning them, who 
heartily cheered him when he 
returned to shore. He began 
his tour at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, where he saw warships 
of all types that had come 
in from spells of duty at sea, 
and then went to the Royal 
Naval Barracks, where he 
watched new entries march 
past. Later he visited a 
Fleet Air Arm station and 
a Naval Training Camp. 
Here an  air-raid alarm 
sounded. The King took 
shelter with the camp per- 
sonnel; but he left after a 
few minutes, with the words: 











‘I think we will carry on 
and not wait for the ‘all 


clear.’ ’ EO ES SE NEE RE Re 


THREE CHEERS FOR HIS MAJESTY!” OFFICERS, MARINES, AND SHIP'S CREW OF A BRITISH WARSHIP HEARTILY CHPERING THE KING, 
WHO WAS SIMILARLY GREETED BY FRENCH, DUTCH AND NORWEGIAN COMPLEMENTS. P.N 
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NGAGED WITH BRITAIN IN A DECISIVE STRUGGLE ro END NAZI TYRANNY ‘ @ MAJESTY WITH 


THE PILOTS AND CREWS OF A FLEET AIR ARM STATION, OVER 
FREE THEIR HOMELAND AN INSPECTION OF NORWEGIAN SAILORS Planet.) , : WHICH HE 


WAS CONDUCTED BY REAR-ADMIRAL BELL DAVIES, V.¢ L.N.A.) 
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UNHAPPY MASQUERADERS: “MEKNES” VICTIMS 
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RELIEF DOMINANT IN ALL THEIR EXPRESSIONS : SURVIVORS OF THE ‘‘ MEKNES ’’— 
ee Totti ae INCLUDING TWO WOMEN AND A 

CHILD—LANDED IN ENGLAND. (Keystone.) 
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OF NAZI TERRORISM. 
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WITH AN ELEGANCE UNMARRED BY HIS ODDLY) 4 
MATCHED CLOTHES, A FRENCH SAILOR ACCEPTS A Fr eee 
LIGHT FROM AN ENGLISH BLUEJACKET, (Topical.) 7 TWO FRENCHMEN HELPING A WOUNDED FRIEND ON 
+ , ARRIVAL AT AN 
EAST COAST CAMP. HIS SUFFERINGS 
Topical. # *% PREVENTED TRIS 
= OF HIMSELF 











AT GERMANY’S HANDS HAVE NOT 
SAILOR APPRECIATING THE JOKE 3 
IN A GIRL’S FROCK, (G.P.U.) F 
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THEME OF EMERGENCY ‘“‘ BEACH WEAR "—THI 
APPRECIATED BY THE WEARERS. (Sport and General.) 
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CHEERFUL UNFOR- 





Yet another example of German “ frightfulness’’ was perpetrated on July 24. On | those on board were given only five minutes in which to take to che boats. 
that day the French ship ‘ Meknés"’ left Southampton for Marseilles with a | The torpedo-boat fired every time an attempt was made to signal her name. She 
complement of 1281 on board, being repatriated to France. Special care was was then torpedoed and sank in four or five minutes. Immediately on receipt 
taken to make her neutral character apparent She was flying the French flag | of the ship's distress signals a number of British vessels and aircraft were ordered 
ind had the French colours painted on her deck and _ sides. At night she } to proceed at once to the scene, which is illustrated by a double-page drawing 
was fully illuminated, and had her lights burning. She was stopped by a prepared by our special artist Mr. C. E. Turner, from the accounts of survivors, 
German motor torpedo-boat, which fired at her without warning. Apparently | on pages 148 and 149 
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OFFICIAL WARNING ABOUT GLIDER-INVASIONS: AN AIR MINISTRY POSTER. 


REPRODUCED BY CouRTESY OF THE AIR MINISTRY. CRowN CopYyRIGHT RESERVED. 


LIDERS HAVE A Bl 
pf SHORT BOD 


RRIERS LOOK 
BIG BOMBE 


» 
NOTE. THE WHEELS 
DO NOT RETRACT. 








HOW GLIDERS ARE TOWED. THEY WILL 
CAST OFF THEIR TOWLINES BEFORE 
REACHING (O)0)- a @e)-49I 


YOU WILL NOT SEE THEM LIKE THIS 





HOW THE GLIDER WILL LOOK IN A 
SEARCHLIGHT BEAM. 
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GLIDERS. COME IN FLAT TO LAND, THEY DO NOT RUN BUT SLIDE ON THEIR SKIDS. 
THEY NEED ONLY TEN YARDS TO DRAW UP & CAN THEREFORE LAND ALMOST ANYWHERE. 





FOLLOWING UP A WARNING FIRST GIVEN IN PICTORIAL FORM IN “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”: A NEW AIR MINISTRY 
POSTER ILLUSTRATING THE POSSIBILITY OF INVASION BY TROOP-CARRYING GLIDERS, DESIGNED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


The special article and illustrations describing the ways in which troop-carrying Home Guard and searchlight units, and other ground-defence forces in Britain The 
gliders might be used for an invasion of Britain from the continent, published in official poster is headed with a bold inscription: ‘‘ Keep a look-out! Air Invaders 

our issue of July 20, have aroused widespread interest It is gratifying to find that Dawn-Dusk: How to recognise gliders and troop-carriers."' According to Mr. F. N 
the Air Ministry have prepared a warning poster (which we reproduce here by their Slingsby, the English gliding expert, the seating arrangements of a troop-carrying 
courtesy) showing the appearance of troop-carrying gliders in the air and giving glider could provide for a total of eight armed men, including the pilot, and there 
details of their method of approach and landing The poster is the work of our is reason to believe that machines carrying such compl nts were used in the capture 
special artist Mr. G. H. Davis, who made the drawings of ‘ Glider-Trains"’ and a | of bridgeheads over the Juliana Canal, in Holland Mr. Slingsby suggests that tw 
glider invasion in our July 20 issue. This poster would have obvious value for infantry N.C.O.s would act as pilots 
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THE MOBILE ELEMENT IN THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN: A FLY! 
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SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON News”’ By 
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° ILLUSTRATING THE MOBILITY WHICH, WITH DEFENCE IN DEPTH, HAS BEEN CALLED THE ARMY’S ANSWER TO IN 


Our artist depicts a normal sight to-day on roads which in times of peace would fronts concerned. 
be packed with holiday-makers The surface of the field on the left is dotted 
with old vehicles to render it impossible for invading ‘planes to land. On the may be essential; and the 
right is a sandbag road-block. The motor-cycle’s importance in modern warfare 
steadily increases—a writer in ‘‘ The Motor Cycle’’ has pointed out that if this cycles. Early in the last war the War Office decided that the motor-cycle had the 


With our coastline of well over 3000 miles and the possibility | convo 
of air-borne troops, speed and mobility to a degree never previously envisaged | fightin: 
only vehicles that can provide a mobile force, on | became 
roads which are likely, to some degree at least, to become obstructed, are motor- of mo 


island is invaded it will undoubtedly be necessary to dash picked troops to the immense possibilities in the field apart from its use for carrying despatches and drafte 
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TO INVASION: A FLYING COLUMN OF MOTORISED TROOPS 


convoy work The view was that side-car outfits would make extremely valuable 
fighting vehicles. They could be both armed and armoured. As trench warfare 
became the order, they were not quite the success that was hoped The war 
of movement did not materialise, consequently after two or three years some of 
the men who had originally enlisted for motor-cycle work found themselves 
drafted to other units. From that time until comparatively recently the Army's 
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A WORLD PIONEER OF CHILD WELFARE. 
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“FIGHTING FOR LIFE”: By DR. S. JOSEPHINE BAKER.* 


" 7 oe is only another word for “ know- 

ledge.” At the moment, people can be found 
on all hands wondering whether the human race 
hasn’t learnt too much. They complain (and with 
some reason) that the tribes of men have always 
spent a good deal of time throwing things at each 
other, and it really hardly seems worth while for 
the great foreheads of the world to be incessantly 
knit in laboratories if the most conspicuous result 
of their efforts is that expensive shells are shot from 
expensive battleships and expensive bombs dropped 
from expensive aeroplanes, when the same work used 
to be more cheaply done by an arrow from the bow 
or a stone from the sling. 


It is good to be reminded at such a time of the 
achievements of modern science in the life-saving 
sphere as against the life-destroying. Dr. Josephine 
Baker, a pioneer of ‘‘ child welfare,’’ has written an 
autobiography which should put heart into the most 
disheartened. It is the record of a life of service, 
undertaken without 
counting the cost, 
and of happiness 
found in service. 
The background is 
American, but it 
might just as well 
be English. She is 
(I take it) a 
woman in her six- 
ties and, whatever 
wars may have 
raged, she does 
remember horrors 
now abolished, and 
she has seen pro- 
gress achieved. 
Anybody even of 
my generation in 
England remem- 
bers the dreadful 
tussle that the first 


women doctors 
went through for 
recognition, re- 


members slums of 
a sort now hardly 
credible, swarms of 
children in the poor 
streets running 
around (they gave 
rise to Dr. Bar- 
nardo) in rags and 
with bare feet, and 
an august annual 
White Paper giving 
a return of the 
names and ages of 
Persons Dead from 
Starvation in the 
Metropolitan Area. 
Nobody wanted 
these things; but 
it was a handful 
of doctors and 
social workers, 
largely women, who 
got them remedied. 


THE EVACUATION 


OF BOULOGNE 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


the colour of ashes. I have never seen such dumb 
envy in any human being’s face before or since. 
Child as I was, I could not stand it; it struck me 
right over the heart. I could not bear the idea that 
I had so much and she had so little. So I got down 
off the horse-block and took off every stitch I had on, 
right down to the blue shoes that were the joy of 
my infantile heart, and gave everything, underwear 
and all, to the little black girl. I watched her as 
she scampered away, absolutely choked with bliss. 
Then I walked back into the house, completely naked, 
wondering why I had done it and how to explain my 
inexplicable conduct.” 


Her parents, happily, were sympathetic. Her 
father, a lovable eccentric and an able lawyer, is 
charmingly sketched ; he ordered seven pairs of shoes 
at a time and wore each pair once a week; he was 
an amateur carpenter, and “ when he died, his fishing 
equipment included thirty-nine split bamboo rods, 
not to mention all kinds of odd tackle, and nearly 





UNDER FIERCE SHELL-FIRE ON MAY 24-—-TAKEN BY THE 


The officer who sent us this photograph, which is, as far as we know, the only one ever published of the evacuation of Boulogne, writes: “It was 
taken under shell-fire in the dusk by the light of a bursting shell, and I never for a moment thought it would come out. 


LIGHT OF A_ BURSTING 
A BRITISH DESTROYER GOING OUT STERN FIRST, ON FIRE BUT WITH ALL HER GUNS IN ACTION, AND ANOTHER DESTROYER 
: COMING IN TO THE JETTY TO EMBARK TROOPS. 


Boston slums (where mere luck saved her from a 
charge of murder, for she knocked downstairs a 
drunken wife-beater who happened not to die), she 
became a Health Inspector in New York City. She 
had little money and a great deal of work; by the 
respectable, the mere touch of the skirt of that mon- 
strous thing a woman doctor was regarded as con- 
taminating. But she had courage and common sense, 
and no sooner was she on the scene (although she never 
had the slightest tinge of blatancy) than she was 
cleaning an Augean stable. 


For the other inspectors simply didn’t inspect. 
One of them gravely reprimanded her. ‘‘ Do you 
realise,’ he asked me, ‘how tough you are making 
this job for the rest of us?’ 

‘“T hope I looked as puzzled as I felt. 

“«T mean,’.he said, ‘you are spoiling things. 
You are actually inspecting tenements and reporting 
sick babies, aren’t you?’ 

“I admitted it. ““* Well,’ he said, 
“I guess you just 
don’t know any 
better. The boys 
asked me to tip 
you off. Youdon’t 
need to go to all 
that trouble. All 
we do is to ask 
the janitor how 
many families are 
in the building and 
note down that 
many families and 
let it go at that.’ 
He looked at my 
face, whose expres- 


sion must have 
been __ sufficiently 
queer, and went 


on: ‘ Ordinarily 
that would be just 
your business. But 
if we don’t report 
any sick babies 
and you go ahead 
and report shoals 
of them, it makes 
our reports look 
pretty bad. I 
thought you ought 
to know.’ ” 


She carried on. 
Dozens of inspec- 
tors were dismissed; 
before long, having 
convinced the 
authorities that it 
wasn’t really ne- 
cessary that 1500 
babies a week 
should die in New 
York of diarrhcea 
all through the hot 
season, she was 
appointed Chief of 
a new Division of 
Child Hygiene. In 
that field lay her 


SHELL: 


It shows a destroyer 


Dr. Baker's going out stern first, burning, with all guns blazing and a destroyer which came in ahead of the other coming in to the jetty to take us off; also career hencefor- 
reforming career firing over our heads at Germans up on the right.” As the book reviewed on this page, “Fighting for Life,” is not illustrated, this space has been ward until, after 
began early. ‘ My devoted to a reproduction of this photograph of great historical interest. forty years of ser- 


impulse to try to 

do things about hopeless situations appears to have 
cropped out first when I was about six years old, 
and it should be pointed out that the method 
1 used was characteristically direct. I was all 
dressed up for some great occasion—a_ beautiful 
white lacy dress with a blue sash and light blue silk 
stockings and light blue kid shoes—and inordinately 
vain about it. While waiting for mother to come 
down, I wandered out in front of the house to sit on 
the horse-block and admire myself and hope that 
someone would come along and see me in all my 
glory. Presently a spectator did arrive—a little 
coloured girl about my size, but thin and peaked 
and hungry-looking, wearing only a ragged old dress 


*“ Fighting for Life.” By Dr. S. Josephine Baker. (Robert 


Hale, Ltd, ; 


108, 6.) 


thirteen thousand artificial flies, all arranged around 
in cases in his library.” And he did not resist her 
desire—at that time regarded as shocking—to be a 
doctor. Why she elected to become one she still 
does not know. She disclaims a conscious philan- 
thropic motive at the start. A reporter once inter- 
viewed her and was quite firm about it. ‘‘ His 
conclusion was that an injury to my knee, which 
kept me on crutches for over two years, had developed 
in me a tremendous respect for the profession of 
medicine and a not-to-be-denied yearning for a medical 
education. To be exact, he wrote: ‘ If little Josephine 
Baker had not hurt her knee, 90,000 babies now alive 
would have been dead.’ ”’ 


At any rate, he got hold of the root of the matter. 
After she had taken her M.D., and worked in the 


vice, she retired as 
the best-known authority on child welfare in the world. 


This unpretentious book, with its modest account 
of heroic struggles against vice, corruption, disease 
and apathy, is not clouded over by that air of deadly, 
whole-time seriousness which mars so many docu- 
ments of the kind. Dr. Baker can tell a racy story 
and conjure up scenes and characters very vividly, 
and she is full of humour. The balance of her per- 
sonality may be indicated if I say that her lifelong 
pleasure has been the music-hall, and the names of 
statesmen and reformers in her pages are interspersed 
with those of such persons as Vesta Tilley, Cecilia 
Loftus and Albert Chevalier. This was remarkable 
in a woman of her generation and principles. I can’t 
quite see Mrs. Pankhurst or Mrs. Fawcett spending 
a jolly evening laughing at George Robey. 
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GERMANY’S CYNICAL MISUSE OF THE RED CROSS 
IN THE AIR; AND NAZI AEROPLANES DESTROYED. 








ONE OF THE RED CROSS *PLANES, NOW PROVED TO BE USED BY THE GERMANS 
FOR RECONNAISSANCE PURPOSES, CAPTURED IN THE CHANNEL. 


pI ge ge beet aircraft of the R.A.F. have observed that German seaplanes painted white and 

a * 2 ge apy been flying over British convoys within a few miles of the British 

= kel oF oe poe on = Ay with wireless, are known to make valuable reconnaissances 

. when two of hens ai : ft used for general salvage purposes. Proof of this was obtained MORE FORTUNATE THAN MANY OF HIS COMRADES: ONE OF THE CREW 
i rcraft were forced down and the crews taken prisoner. (Planet.) OF A DORNIER 17”" BROUGHT DOWN IN ENGLAND. 


The crew of the machine all survived, though all three were injured, one of them badly. The 

“Dornier” was taking part in the first big air battle, on the morning of July 25, off the 

South-East coast of England. A squadron of “ Spitfires” engaged 19 German bombers guarded 

by 12 “Me.’s.” An Me.“ 109” fighter was shot down, and the Dornier “17” bomber in 
which the man above was travelling. (L.N.A.) 








“ 





THE END OF ONE OF THE MESSERSCHMITT “‘ 110” FIGHTERS NOW BEING USED AS BOMBERS BY THE GERMANS. ONE OF SEVERAL GERMAN TYPES NOW SEEN 
IN A ROLE FOR WHICH THEY WERE NOT DESIGNED. 


The. camouflage net spread by our authorities over the rear of the machine, and the mottled, be to keep up the pin-pricking of Great Britain with as little loss as possible of pilots. Its 
Lene gy camouflage of the fuselage may be noted. The machine has two engines, two cannons, tactics seem to be to drop its one bomb and then make for home as fast as possible, a feat in 
and four machine-guns, and carries a crew of two. The idea of using this type of machine must which the machine above signally failed. (Graphic.) 





A GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO LORD BEAVERBROOK’S APPEAL FOR ALUMINIUM ! THE REMAINS OF A “‘ MESSERSCHMITT” FIGHTER WHICH FELL IN A STREET IN 
THE REMAINS OF A “ DORNIER” FLYING-BOAT. A SOUTH-EAST ENGLAND TOWN AFTER BEING SHOT DOWN. 
The remains of the “ Dorier”-flying-boat shot down by a “ Spitfire” off the North-East coast | being broken up. The four members of the crew were rescued from their rubber-boat. The 


Messerschmitt, whose relics are seen on the right, was shot down during one of the largely 


form a most useful contribution to the Minister of Aircraft Production’s appeal for aluminium. 
abortive Nazi raids on shipping- in the English Channel (Photographs, C.P. and Planet.) 


The machine drifted ashore and was salvaged and is now in the scrap-yard in the process of 
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OME people are now protesting 
that it is a mistake to go on 


discussing in the Press whether THE WAR WITH 


Hitler will or will not launch his 
promised assault against Great 
Britain. They believe that such 
discussions may have the effect 
of depressing the population, and 
that it is a sign of weakness to 
admit that the initiative lies in the hands of the 
Nazis. I personally see no signs of depression in this 
country, and wherever I go I hear people debating 
the possibilities of an attack, and of the forms which 
it may take, with equanimity and calm. If anything, 
they are inclined to take rather too lightly the strength 
of the blow that will be struck 
should Hitler strike at all. Fora 
reason which I shall give a little 
later, any attack carried out by 
Germany will tax all our energies. 
As for the second argument, the 
worst mistake of all would be to 
attempt to hoodwink our people. 
The initiative does in fact at 
the moment lie in the hands of 
the Nazis. We were in an 
impregnable position so long as 
France stood by our side as an 
ally, so long as her Fleet ranged 
the seas with ours, so long as 
her oversea Empire was garri- 
soned by troops prepared to fight. 
We are still in a very strong 
position, but it has obviously 
been weakened by the collapse 
of France and the German occu- 
pation of the French coastline. 
In order to realise this fact, 
it is only necessary to consider 
the recent boldness of the air 
attacks on convoys in the Chan- 
nel, in which the dive-bombers 
have been strongly escorted by 
fighters. I cannot see that it 
can do harm to debate a subject 
which is not only the most in- 
teresting of all topics to us in 
this country, but also the most 
vital to the whole world and to 
the whole future of Christianity 
and civilisation. 

My reason for suggesting that 
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WILL HITLER ATTACK? 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


or local setbacks. Surprise, which implies unexpected 
methods, as well as concealment of the hour and place 
of the attack and the violence of the blow, compen- 
sated for any risks inherent in the venture. The 
Nazis are ready to make great sacrifices, in warships, 
in aircraft, in troops, so long as cold calculation shows 
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dedicated to death, the verloren 
hoop (lost troop) of the Dutch, 


NAZI GERMANY : and can still find pleaty of 


fanatical young troops ready to 
play the part. It is certain that 
they have a tactical surprise or 
two up their sleeves, and again the 
fact that we stand as the last 
immediate foe justifies them in 
playing not only every legitimate trump, but also all 
the cardsharper’s hidden aces. No; enormous as are 
the difficulties confronting an invasion of this country, 
extraordinary ingenuity is sure to be applied to the 
task of overcoming them, and, whatever form the 
attack may take, we shall have to fight for our lives. 





we must not underestimate the ‘““WAITING FOR NAPOLEON”: AN HISTORIC WATER-COLOUR DRAWING — SHOWING COASTAL DEFENCE PREPARATIONS AGAINST INVASION 
IN MORE LEISURELY DAYS. BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827). 


force of the stroke which the Nazis 
will deliver, if they dostrike, is that 
the Germans never undertake any 
military venture unless they con- 
sider the odds to be heavily in their favour. Some of 
their operations, both before and during this war, 
notably their invasion of Norway, have had an appear- 
ance of rashness and have, in effect, been exceedingly 


‘“AN EARLY SKETCH INTENDED TO REPRESENT THE BRITISH PEOPLE REPULSING THE INVADERS ": AN ORIGINAL SIGNED DRAWING 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK (1792-1878), BEARING THE FOREGOING DESCRIPTION IN HIS OWN HANDWRITING. 


In a “Sermon on Invasion” delivered in 1804, Sydney Smith, a famous contemporary of the illustrator of ‘Dickens, declared: “ 
perish ; we must not imagine that the danger will not come, and believe that we are playing at magnanimity, and heroism; the danger is pressing on against us 
. 1 would counsel you to put on a mind of patient suffering, and noble acting; whatever energies there are in the human mind, you 


with rapid strides 


out to sea with a telescope, others keeping guard. 


that enough will remain to do the job. If this were 
the case when they launched their offensive in the 
Low Countries, it would be truer still of an attack 
upon Great Britain, because our country represents 





will want them all; every man will be tried to the very springs of his heart...” 


bold. If, however, they be carefully examined, it 
will be seen that the chances had actually been well 
weighed. Moreover, the most meticulous preparation 
had provided for all eventualities and also for partial 


the last obstacle standing between them and the 
complete domination of all Europe outside Russia. 
They have carried very far the principle of the 
“forlorn hope” in its true sense of storming-party 


. We must advance or we 


The scene is in a military encampment on the coast, with artillery soldiers seated and lying on the ground amusing themselves in various ways, one looking 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of Maggs, Bros. From the Desmond Coke Collection.) 


On the other hand, Hitler has hitherto displayed 
considerable strength of mind in recasting his plans 
to meet changing circumstances. He put off his 
invasion of the Low Countries last autumn when all 
was ready, because his generals 
represented to him that the wet 
state of the ground would create a 
serious handicap to rapid move- 
ment, although he knew that he 
must then wait until the spring. 
(Perhaps he reflected that he could 
employ the time better than we 
were likely to do, and there he 
was certainly right.) It is possible 
that he has now put off an inva- 
sion of Great Britain, in view of 
events in the Balkans, but in this 
case he has ample time to spare, 
probably until the autumnal 
equinox. There are many signs 
that he is now engaged in patch- 
ing up the rents which have 
been torn in his Balkan policy 
by the recent action of Russia. 
There is no need for him to 
attempt more than a provisional 
settlement at this stage, as he 
can count upon being able to re- 
arrange Europe in entire accord- 
ance with his taste should he 
succeed in overcoming Great 
Britain. Does the possibility exist 
of his turning aside from 
his projected invasion, for which 
sO many preparations have al- 
ready been made, in order to 
Strike elsewhere ? Elsewhere in 
this eventuality would most 
likely be the Mediterranean, and 
the action might be the transport 
of German divisions through Spain 
and Italy to North Africa, with 
the ultimate object of captur- 
ing Egypt and blocking the 
Suez Canal, perhaps also of advancing into Palestine 
and Syria, to take possession of the pipe-lines. The 
vision has, I do not doubt, some temptation for the 
Nazis, because it would relieve them of many of their 

[Continued overleaf. 
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HOW AN INVADER PLANNED TO USE THE LOW COUNTRIES’ CANALS TO COLLECT SHIPPING FOR AN ATTACK ON US-—OVER 
100 YEARS AGO: “INVASION’—A MAP OF 1803, GIVING THE DISTANCES FROM CONTINENTAL BASES TO ENGLISH PORTS. 


In his article Captain Cyril Falls describes invasion as “a subject which is not only | embark The distance from thence to the Shores clare ae ligne Bs 
the most interesting of all topics to us in this country, but also the most vital to 120 miles; it is probable (London being the undoub ~ ie : : nie Bs ne 
the whole world and to the whole future of Christianity and civilisation.” Parallels some place between Yarmouth, and the entran : f -" ham s, 5 wegen 
between our situation to-day and that of 1803, when the engraving on this page, debarkation, the western shores being less favorable for des Soa ; _ ” _ 
by John Luffman, was published, are astonishingly close In 1803 hostilities with by Boulogne reads * Observe ! 4 on geome ; deggie Pet pe ter poet ws 
Napoleon broke out, basically because he refused to evacuate Holland From then Flat-bottomed boats of great bermien can head rs _ . od Bess ve oe 
onwards for over two years the war took the form of a gigantic scheme for an annoyance from British cruizers ': and that ‘4 : pogo bd oe oh rei 
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Continued. 
problems of supply. Yet I do not expect to see such 
a plan put into operation. It would be a divergent 
campaign, and it would stretch still further the already 
dangerously extended German reach, without, it appears 
to me, providing sufficient compensatory advantages. 
It might take a long time to carry through, and 
meanwhile we should be perfecting our defences and 
perhaps even organising offensive measures. When 
Bonaparte went to Egypt, the plan of an invasion 
of England had been postponed; I do not look to 
see Hitler going to Egypt—or sending his Nazis 
there—unless he should also have decided to postpone 
the invasion of England. 

No; the chances seem to be in favour 
onslaught on this country within the 
four or five weeks, before autumn 
brings its gales and rain, before the 
people of the United States have 
made up their minds to enter the war. 
And if Hitler were to decide that 
the odds against an actual invasion 
were too heavy, I do not think that 
that would cause him to abandon 
his intention to attack. After all, 
there are several means of attacking 
this country short of attemptirg 
to land a great army with tanks 
upon its shores. One might begin 
with a series of mass air-raids upon 
every considerable port in the United 
Kingdom, and bombardment’ by 
long-range artillery of such as were 
within reach, in an endeavour to 
put the majority of them out of 
action. Such tactics were tested in 
France against weaker grourid and 
air opposition, and we have good 
reason to hope that they would 
not succeed here, but undoubtedly 
we should find great difficulty in 
maintaining the struggle if they did. 
Another method, possibly combined 
with the former, would be raids on 
a greater scale than hitherto against 
shipping approaching these islands 
from the Atlantic, using bases in 
Norway in the north and Brittany in 
the south. A third would be the 
exploitation of pure terror, such 
as was carried out at Rotterdam, 
and resulted in the Dutch Army 
laying down its arms. This, against 
large urban areas, and especially one 
so gigantic as London, is perhaps 
the easiest method of all, and would 
have been tried 
long ago by the 
Nazis if they had 
not been in doubt 
as to its effects 
and in dread of 
retaliation. The 
night bomber has 
far less than the 


of an 
next 


LUMINOUS 
BY 
THE 


day bomber to 
fear from the 
hostile fighter. 
The former’s 
worst enemy is 
the combination 


of anti-aircraft 
artillery and 
searchlights, but 
their danger = is 
at its most acute 
only while he is 


seeking an exact 
and clearly de- 
fined target. To 
use his bomb- 
sights to good 
effect, he has to 
maintain his 
course. The 
bomber who 
arrives over the 


DRAWING 
PHOTOGRAPH 


WITH LIGHTNING 
SHOWING THE 


SPEED 
centre of London 


can dive and spin 
and swerve in all 
directions, making himself an extremely difficult target 
to the anti-aircraft gun and by no means easy to keep 
within the beams of the searchlights, but can at the 
same time contrive to unload the full cargo of bombs 
upon human habitations. Nor, however efficient might 
be the defences, including the balloon barrage, and 
even though they took unceasing toll of the attack, 
would there be any great difficulty in maintaining 
bombers above an urban area throughout the hours 
of darkness, and, unless the weather became absolutely 
tempestuous, night after night. Apart from damage 
and casualties inflicted by such methods, the loss of 
and deterioration of work have 
to be taken into account, and in course of time the 
nerves of the pluckiest population would suffer 

That 
suggested that it might possibly be employed should 


sleep consequent 


is the technique of attrition, and I have 


PYROTECHNICS 
TRACER AMMUNITION 


EXTRAORDINARY 
WITH 
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Hitler decide against invasion on a grand scale. Yet 
that would not prevent its being supplemented by 
raids and incursions on a small scale, either on the 
principle of tip-and-run, or to establish a lodgment 
and cling to it as long as possible. As I have said, 
Hitler is not short of desperate men, ready for any 
risk or any devilry. We cannot afford to despise 
the possibility of a series of small, dispersed landings, 
in which light tanks or armoured cars might be em- 
ployed, with the main object of wreaking the maximum 
destruction and causing the maximum confusion. 
These are, indeed, the methods of total war, in which 
there are no fronts or lines, in which the rear is attacked 
simultaneously with the outposts, if not before them, 
in which no combatant or non-combatant is allowed 


OF WAR: A REMARKABLE’ ‘“‘ FIREWORKS”? 
FROM A BREN GUN FIRING 


IN THE FOREGRO 


TRANSVERSE 


TRACKS OF LIGHT ON THE EBON WALL 
EFFECT PRODUCED BY BREN-GUN FIRING WITH 
(RIGHT) RICOCHETTING BULLETS FLYING INTO THE AIR. 


a respite or is entitled to consider himself in a safe 
position. Then, if the simultaneous attrition were 
succeeding and weakening the resistance of the defence, 
the attacker might decide to speed up the tempo, to 
make a determined attempt to land considerable 
forces at one or more of the points at which he had 
established a lodgment Finally, if affairs continued 
to go reasonably well, he might strike at a first-class 
port, through which he could hope to pass a consider- 
able army and its equipment and stores. Personally, 
as I have previously suggested, I regard such a pro- 
gramme as more dangerous than a single major attack 
in which all the stages are telescoped, but I also believe 
that we have an excellent chance of defeating either. 

It has been my privilege to see a certain amount of 
the work carried out in one defensive area, including 
a long stretch of and I have been 


coast, 


deeply 
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impressed by the progress made in a very short period. 
Indeed, the task of fortification was complete for 
practical purposes; anything that remained was in 
the nature of an extra. Whole districts séemed to 
bristle with obstacles, and a number of most ingenious 
defensive traps and surprises had been thought out. 
I could scarcely believe that so much »f the work 
had been done within a fortnight or three weeks. 
Contemplating it brought home forcibly the realisation 
that, valuable as good communications may be to 
the offensive, they are even more useful to the defen- 
sive. If the material for fortification can be brought 
by road to the close neighbourhood of the site on 
which it is required, progress is almost magical, 
whereas, as I well remember, when this-heavy stuff 
has to be manhandled across country, 
it takes a woefully long time to 
achieve appreciable results. Had 
Hitler been in a position to launch 
an attack immediately after the 
conquest of France, when our forces 
evacuated from Dunkirk were still 
far from being completely re- 
equipped and fortification of our 
territory had scarce begun, then I 
believe that, despite the efforts of 
the Navy and the R.A.F., he might 
easily enough have effected landings 
and even progressed deeply into 
the country. That situation is 
changed, and every day which passes 
sees a further strengthening of 
our defences. Now, too, time has 
become available for training of the 
troops, who at one moment ran the 
risk of becoming ‘‘ trench-bound ” 
and wearied by hard work. Another 
favourable factor is the speeding- 
up of the output of munitions. 
Much remains to be done, but at 
long last the slow preliminary stage 
in mass production is beginning to 
pass and the flow of finished goods 
is ever increasing. 

What I have written has been set 
down in all gravity, after a long study 
of the thoroughness displayed by our 
enemy in any military venture to 
which he puts his hand. I hope none 
of my readers will dub me pessimist 
for pointing out that the danger is 
still insistent, and that it will require 
all our efforts to fight it off. At best 
we must pass through a great deal of 
suffering before it is finally dissipated. 
Yet in truth I am 
not _— pessimistic 
regarding the re- 
sult of an attack, 
whatever form it 
may take, and if 
I were to be asked 
what I estimated 
to be the most 
serious danger 
overhanging the 
country, I should 
be inclined to 
reply ‘‘ finance ”’ 
rather than 
“ Hitler.’’ My ob- 
ject in saying 
what I have said 
to add my 
voice to those 
which have 
pointed out that 
we began our pre- 
parations for the 
defence of these 
islands under very 
heavy handicaps, 
due to the loss on 
the Flemish coast 
of the equipment 
of our field army, 
and that, owing to 
previous slackness 
in production and 
failure to realise the needs of the situation, it has re- 
quired and is still requiring a painful effort to replace or 
augment it. That spirit of haphazard preparation, that 
sentiment that all would be well on the day as a matter 
of course, has been purged from the Government. It is 
essential that it should be purged from the minds of the 
people also. The almost mystic belief that this country 
will survive the onslaught of Hitler, just as it survived 
those of Catholic Spain, of Imperial France, and of 
Imperial Germany, does no disservice to our cause; 
rather the contrary, so long as it is accompanied by 
an active and not merely a passive determination to 
make it true. It may also be well for those who hold 
it to apprehend that none of those three great perils 
was equal in intensity to that which we are now 
facing, which it is vital to our existence that we 
should defeat, and which we can defeat 
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JERSEY AND FOREIGN LEGION TROOPS 
IN ENGLAND; A FAMOUS GEM. 





THE “PRESIDENT VARGAS”? DIAMOND—CLAIMED TO BE THE 
WORLD’S FOURTH LARGEST, SENT FROM BRITAIN TO NEW YORK. 
This gem, valued at 750,000 dollars, is the subject of an injunction by 
diamond dealers to prevent its sale in New York, whither it was sent 3 
from England by ordinary registered post. It was found in Brazil. 

The valuation is tor the gem in its rough, uncut state. (Planet.) TAKING OFF FOR THE 8000-MILE 





FLIGHT TO NEW ZEALAND: THE ‘‘ AMERICAN CLIPPER’? INAUGURATING 
THE NEW SERVICE FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The air-mail service from San Francisco to Auckland via Los Angeles was begun by Pan- 
American Airways on July 12. The actual flying time for the 42-ton Boeing flying-boats 
employed in the service will be fifty hours, as compared with the normal steamship time 
for the journey of seventeen days. For the first eight months the service will be fortnightly, 
then weekly. Stops are made at Honolulu, Canton Island, and Noumea. (A.P. Wirephoto.) 
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WITH BRITISH TROOPS IN ULSTER: MR. EDEN, THE WAR MINISTER, WATCHING PATROLS 
AT WORK DURING EXERCISES IN NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Mr. Anthony Eden, Minister for War, concluded a two days’ visit to Northern Ireland on July 25 
and returned to London by air. During his visit to Ulster he made an examination of many of the 
defences, and saw troops at exercise over a wide area. He watched methods of destroying tanks, and 


inspected a famous Irish regiment. He also saw preparations along the border, and had consultations 
with Staff officers. (A.P.) 
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JERSEY MILITIAMEN IN TRAINING IN ENGLAND: A LEWIS GUN TEAM LEAVING 
THEIR OBSERVATION POST TO ATTACK DURING EXERCISES, 


; Describing a 300-mile tour of the south coast defence area in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian” 
i : a correspondent wrote: “ Ona vast, tree-studded stretch of rolling country a’detachment of troops 
eee showed how they would go into action against invaders who had already landed. When they had 
i 33 finished their manceuvre with a bayonet charge across a field, | asked : ‘ Who are they ?’ * Royal 
: . Militia of the Isles of Jersey,’ said their commanding officer.” (British Official Photograph.) 
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H.M.S. ‘“‘WREN ''—A VETERAN DESTROYER—SUNK. SHE WAS HIT BY A BOMB 
DURING AN ACTION BETWEEN DESTROYERS AND ENEMY AIRCRAFT. 
During this action, another of our destroyers, H.M.S. “ Montrose,” shot down two enemy bombers, 
and suffered no casualties. Members of the W.R.N.S. took a particular interest in the “Wren” whose 
name they associated with their Service, and it may be assumed that the Admiralty will be 
asked to bestow the name on a new ship. (Abrahams.) 





LEGIONNAIRBS IN ENGLAND: MEN OF THE FAMOUS FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION CZECH 
MARCH PAST AT THEIR CAMP IN THE SOUTH 


TROOPS IN BRITAIN: DR. BENES REVIEWING CZECH SOLDIERS SOMEWHERE 
IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 


Men of the Foreign Legion who were at our side at Narvik are now encamped in the, for them, Broadcasting to the Czech people, Mr. Attlee said: “It is the absolute conviction of us all that your 

strange setting of the English countryside. After the evacuation of Narvik they were sent to national freedom and your personal freedom will be given back to you. Your little, but expert army 

Brittany, where they were nearly trapped by the advancing German columns, and escaped to is resolved, just as we are resolved, to fight with all means against our common enemy until final 

England in small ships from a port in the south of Brittany. The greater part of the men victory is won.” The recognition of the Czechoslovak Government was granted on July 21 ina 
reembarked at Brest without having seen any fighting in France. (Planet.) letter from Lord Halifax to Dr. Benes. (Keystone.) 
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WHEN A TROOPSHIP FOUNDERS: THE ORDEAL OF “LANCASTRIA” SURVIVORS. 








LONDON NEWS Aue. 3, 1940 


AFTER THE SINKING OF THE “ LANCASTRIA,”’ WHICH WAS DIVE-BOMBED WHILE EMBARKING BRITISH TROOPS AT ST. NAZAIRE: ON THE LEFT A TRAWLER IS SEEN CROWDED 
WITH MEN, JUST AS THEY WERE RESCUED FROM THE WATER, AND MANY, WITH NOTHING ON AT ALL, CLIMBING UP ON TO ANOTHER TROOPSHIP; ON THE RIGHT, SURVIVORS 
COVERED WITH OIL ARE HUDDLED IN BLANKETS ON THE PROMENADE DECK OF A RESCUE SHIP. 


THE WAR, A 


SURVIVORS FROM THE ‘“‘LANCASTRIA”’ CLIMBING ABOARD ANOTHER BACK IN 
TROOPSHIP FROM THE TRAWLER WHICH RESCUED THEM. 


The ‘ Lancastria,” in peacetime a well-known pleasure-cruise liner, was bombed ! 
and sunk off St. Nazaire on the afternoon of June 17 The fact was only 

recently revealed by the Censor. The exact number of those on board is not known; 
it was probably about 5000, of whom some 2500 were saved. Most of the 
passengers were British soldiers, but there were also on board some 600 R.A.F. 
\fficers and men, and a few British civilians who held official positions in France. 
Nearly all of them had come from Nantes, which had been used for an assembling | 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Press Portrait 








THE ‘‘ LANCASTRIA.”” SHE WAS A CUNARD WHITE STAR LINER OF 16,243 TONS, AND, BEFORE 


POPULAR CRUISE-SHIP, KNOWN TO MANY THOUSANDS OF BRITISH HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 





ENGLAND: 


LANCASTRIA " SURVIVORS FIND IT GOOD TO LEAN ON THE RAILINGS, 
ENJOY A CIGARETTE, AND JOKE WITH PASSERS-BY. 


ground for British troops of all units. St. Nazaire was one of the last ports 
available for the evacuation of British troops, and many thousands embarked 
there. The “ Lancastria’’ was lying about five miles off shore and was embarking 
troops which came out in tugs and tenders. She had reached her full 
complement, when three aeroplanes were seen swooping over her. One dropped 
a bomb which struck the ship, and another, following quickly, also struck the 
ship. In a few minutes she began to take on a list and showed signs of sinking 
Bureau, P.N.A., anno IB, Continued opposite 
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THE END OF THE “LANCASTRIA”: A 16,000-TON LINER SINKS IN 30 MINUTES. 
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THE “LANCASTRIA’’ ABOUT TO TAKE THE FINAL PLUNGE IN ST. NAZAIRE ROADS: A DRAMATIC WAR PHOTOGRAPH EXCLUSIVE 
TO “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.’’ HER BOATS CAN BE SEEN, AND A FRENCH TRAWLER IS HURRYING TO THE RESCUE. 


Continued.) 
quickly A “ Times" correspondent gave a graphic account of her end. ‘* Many 
people,’ he wrote, “including a number of officers, were in the dining-room eating 


a late lunch. Some of them escaped to the upper deck, where preparations were 
being made to lower the boats. One major had a miraculous escape. A bomb 
dropped right through his cabin. He was thrown against the ceiling by the force 
of the explosion, but escaped injury. A lieutenant who was on deck, standing 
within a few feet of where the first bomb fell, also came off without a scratch. 


| 


; 


A number of men below decks were killed Hundreds were crushed by falling 


metal and débris or trapped by the swift inflow of water Of those on deck or 
who reached the deck from below only a few managed to get away safely in 
lifeboats. Boats on one side of the ship could not be lowered at all On the 
other only two or three appear to have been lowered without mishap Civilian 
refugees were given the first chance in the boats About 100 men clung to 


the ship until the last, and went down singing at the top of their voices 
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THE. SINKING OF THE “MEKNES”—THE LATEST EXAMPLE OF 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArRTIistT C. 


MEK NES 
FRANCE 


PERMISSIBLE UNDER GERMAN CONCEPTIONS OF AN ARMISTICE: THE ‘“*MEKNES" TORPEDOED, ALTHOUGH THERE COULD BE NC 
LIGHTS BURNING. ON THE LEFT IS THE GERMAN M.T.B. W 


By courtesy of the Admiralty our artist was permitted to visit a Southern 
Royal Naval Depét where survivors from the French steamship ‘* Meknés 

were received after the disaster on the night of Wednesday, July 24. 
Describing the sinking of the ship, French officers, one of whom was on the 
navigating bridge at the time, said: ‘‘ We were attacked at 10.45 p.m., when 
twenty miles south of Portland Bill, by machine-gun fire and shells from a 
small gun [probably the anti-aircraft gun mounted aft on the Nazi motor 
torpedo - boats]. We saw very little of the boat, but her wash was very 
visible Our engines were reversed to stop the ship, and the signal that we 


were going astern was made by three short blasts on the whistle. This was 
answered by another salvo of gunfire. We signalled our name and nationality 
by flash-lamp. Lifeboats were swung out, but some were unseaworthy, being 
damaged by the gunfire. At 10.55 p.m. a torpedo struck the ship on the 
port quarter, holing her badly. She at once began to settle down by the 
stern, listing to starboard. Boats were lowered with all speed and about 
eight got safely clear, so overloaded that rowing was impossible. One boat, 
designed to carry thirty-five, carried seventy men. Rafts, gratings, hatch 
covers supported as many as could hold on. Fortunately, the night was 





clear, a 
cold N 
lifeboat 
the Ro 
“* Mekn 
mast-he 
were d 
pedoed. 
The G 
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PLE OF GERMAN METHODS OF CONDUCTING WAR AT SEA. 


SPEcIAL Artist C. E. TURNER. 


COULD BE NO DOUBT OF HER IDENTITY AND PURPOSE—HER NAME, ENSIGN AND COLOURS BEING ILLUMINATED AND HER 
MAN M.T.B. WHICH FIRED ON THE DEFENCELESS CREW. 


s was clear, and although there was a big swell there was little breaking water. A fatal torpedo from one of her bow tubes. The identity of ‘‘ Meknés"’ could not 
nality cold N.N.-W. wind made conditions very uncomfortable—many were in the have been in doubt. She carried her navigation lights and deck lights. Two 
being lifeboats and on rafts seven to eight hours before being rescued by ships of national ensigns were painted on each side of her hull, brilliantly illuminated, 
n the the Royal Navy." A French Naval officer described the last moments of as was also her ensign astern. Her name and nationality in illuminated 
y the ‘* Meknés."” As she sank she slowly turned over to starboard, the main lettering were shown conspicuously beneath the navigating bridge. ‘‘ Meknés”’ 
about mast-head very nearly hitting the raft on which he and seven other survivors carried 1281, of whom 383 are believed to be lost. In his statement in the 
boat, were drifting. The drawing shows the scene soon after the ship was tor- Commons, Mr. Alexander said that the French Government's representative 
hatch pedoed. Going down by the stern, she commences the roll to starboard. had been informed in advance of our intention to repatriate these men in 
was The German Schnellboot, on the left, turns away after discharging the French ships. 
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THE 


SOUTH AFRICAN HIGH COMMISSIONER INSPECTING THE FIRST CONTINGENT 
OF BRITISH WOMEN DRIVERS TO BE SENT FOR WAR SERVICE IN KENYA. 


The first contingent of twenty-six British women drivers of the Mechanised Transport Corps to 
be detailed for war service in Kenya lony were inspected at their London headquarters on 


July 28 by Mr. S. Waterson, the High Commissioner for South Africa. The unit, which is !ed 
by Miss Marjorie Juta, who recently escaped from France, was mobilised and equipped within 
There are three motor-bicycle despatch-riders. 


three weeks. (Planet.) 








A NEW A.R.P, MEASURE: REPLACING GLASS WITH ROOFING-FELT AT 
A LONDON RAILWAY TERMINUS, FOR THE PROTECTION OF PASSENGERS. 


At two London termini stations work is being carried out*on the vast roofs with 
the object of protecting passengers from the dangers of broken glass by substituting 
rubberoid roofing material for the panes. At one station this involved the removal 
of 10,558 panes. Artificial lighting is being planned, although its type is not yet 
decided. At other stations glass is being protected by wire netting. (Wide World.) 





AMBULANCES 
EMPIRE. 


ONE OF PRESENTED TO THE R.A.F. 


BY GIRL 


Two air ambulances subscribed for by Rangers, Girl Guides, and 
Empire were presented to the R.A.F. by the Princess Royal on July 27. They are equipped 
for two stretcher cases and two sitting cases, and cost £7500 each, the money being part of 
£48,475 raised by the Guides in less than three months. Our picture shows Guides and Brownies 
cheering as one of the ambulances takes-off after the handing-over ceremony. (Wide World.) 
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Brownies in all parts of the 
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LONDON 


BRITAIN AT WAR: THE NEW “IRONSIDES” ; 


é 
THE RETURN OF MILITARY BANDS: THE ROYAL ARTILLERY BAND PLAYING 
TO CHURCH ON THE MORNING OF SUNDAY, JULY 28. 
The decision of the War Office to resume the payment of grants for the upkeep and maintenance 
of military bands throughout the country has been greatly welcomed both by the Army and the 
public. Only the Guards and the corps bands remained after the outbreak of war, the regimental 
bands being dispersed. These are now being re-formed, under War Office encouragement. Bandsmen 
automatically become stretcher-bearers, or undertake other auxiliary services, in action. (Keystone.) 


TROOPS 





CO-OPERATION BY SHOPS AND MULTIPLE STORES WITH THE NATIONAL SAVINGS MOVEMENT : 
CUSTOMERS BUYING 


The national scheme providing for the co-operation of large shops and multiple stores in the sale of War Savings 
Certificates was, of course, actually inaugurated during National Savings Week in June. 
establishments have adopted the practice of having Savings Certificates on sale at the counter, but the President of 
the National Savings Committee, Sir Robert Kindersley, hopes eventually to enlist the help of 20,000 shops and 
traders altogether throughout the country, shop-keepers being invited to act as honorary official agents. (W. Davis.) 


SAVINGS CERTIFICATES AT AN OXFORD STREET STORE ON JULY 29. 


far more than 2000 such 





IRONSIDES 


PART OF A FLEET OF ARMOURED FIGHTING VEHICLES MANNED 
VALUABLE MOBILE UNITS FOR THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN 


Our picture shows some of the new armoured cars, aptly named “ Ironsides,”” with which a famous 

cavalry regiment has been equipped, engaged in exercises in typical English parkland. The armoured 

cars, each of which is fitted with a Bren gun, which can be used either against tanks, parachutists or 

infantry invaders, are very fast and can negotiate rough country without difficulty, a distinct advantage 
in Operating against scattered groups of invaders. (British Offictal Photograph.) 
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BACK FROM 
On July 29 occurred what was up till then the 


knocked out by the anti-aircraft barrage. 





AFTER THE FIERCEST AIR BATTLE TO BE FOUGHT OVER BRITAIN—WHEN 
DEFENDING DOVER, RELAX IN THE SUN (LEFT); WHILE ANOTHER (RIGHT) SHOWS WHERE A BULLET GRAZED 
About thirty dive-bombers accompanied by fifty Messerschmitt — attempted a 


so effective was the anti-aircraft fire that not one bomb fell on shore. 


surprise attack on Dover Harbour, but so quickly were they intercepted by the R.A.F. and 
These photographs, taken in tranquil sunlight, show some of the fighter crews who had returned from this whirlwind encounter. 
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17 NAZIS WERE SHOT DOWN IN 


biggest air battle to be fought over the British Isles. 
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THE EARL OF AYLESFORD. 
Now officially reported missing; aged 
Eldest son of the 
Ist Battalion, the Irish Guards, who was killed at 


Battle of the Aisne, in 1914. 
Guernsey, was the Hon. Gladys Fellowes. 


thirty-one. 
Succeeded his grandfather, the eighth Earl, 1924. 
late Lord Guernsey, Captain, 


His mother, Lady 
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A MILLION MILES OF WAR-FLYING: PILOTS AND NAVIGATORS OF A COASTAL — 
COMMAND SQUADRON WHICH HAS JUST COMPLETED THIS AMAZING TOTAL. 
the | This record was achieved |in American-built Lockheed “Hudson” aircraft, in front 
of one of which this photograph was taken. In the centre foreground is a model 
‘ Hudson,” presented by the Lockheed Company in recognition of this being the first 
R.A.F. Squadron to use “ Hudsons.”” ‘The Squadron has sunk numerous U-boats. (P.N.A.) 
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The National Union of Seamen were honoured 








KING HAAKON OF NORWAY SPEAKING DURING A VISIT TO THE NATIONAL 
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UNION OF SEAMEN, IN LONDON. CROWN PRINCE OLAF m 


BE SEEN ON THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE 


by this visit on July 26 At the same time as King WHaakon’s address, Herr Trygve 
continuing his inspection of his country’s shipping in England. At Cardiff he visited many 
he crews, and addressed sailors in the Norwegian seamen’s church 3 
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BRITISH FIGHTER-PILOTS, 
HIS HELMET. 


wo bombers were 
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° MR. M. J. COX. ‘s 
Reuter’s correspondent in Tokyo. One of i 


the British subjects arrested by the 

ue authorities, he committed suicide 

y jumping from a window at military 

lice headquarters in Tokyo. He had 

en with Reuter for thirty-eight years, 
having been one of their correspondents { 
in China, P 
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COLONEL MARY BOOTH, C.B.E 
Salvation Army Territorial Commander 
for Belgium Interned by the Germans, 


at Constance, Baden, with her secretary 

A daughter of the late General Bramwell 

Booth. Awarded C.B.E. for her work 
in France throughout the last war 
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REPEL AN INVASION 
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KEEP A WISELY OPEN FORMATION, 


SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA, MARCHING BEHIND THEIR PIPERS BETWEEN ENGLISH HEDGEROWS, if 


THIS FAR-WESTERN REGIMENT IS ALLIED TO THE SCOTTISH SEAFORTHS. 








: MAJOR-GENERAL PEARKES, O.C. 


IST CANADIAN DIVISION, INSPECTING AN A.-A. MACHINE-GUN POST. 


HE ROSE FROM THE RANKS IN THE LAST WAR, WINNING THE V.C, AT PASSCHENDAELE. 











CANADIANS EXERCISING OVER ENGLISH FIELDS AND HEDGES. 
GERMANS AS THE “ SHOCK-TROOPS ” OF HAIG’S ARMIES, 

















MAJOR-GENERAL PEARKES WATCHING A CANADIAN HANDLE 
AN ANTI-TANK RIFLE AT A POST IN ENGLAND, 
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“ A CANADIAN ANTI-TANK GUN IN POSITION IN A PEACEFUL ENGLISH 
/ A CANADIAN DEFENCE POST MANNED BY RIFLEMEN, A LEWIS GUN AND AN ANTI-TANK RIFLE. ca NET GIVE COVER FROM RERIAI o 
Seen essed oe — eee eee eee 
Earlier this month it was announced in London that ‘‘ With the consent and | units become available from Canada for service in the field, this corps will Genera 
approval of the Government of Canada, the War Office has set up a new be developed into a Canadian Corps The Canadians are naturally proud Genera 
corps which will include the Canadian division and its ancillary units together that command of this new corps should have been given to a Canadian no fur 
with certain British formations. The new corps will be commanded by the Lieut.-General A. L. McNaughton, who is a _ native of Moosomin, ranks 
Division Later, when certain formations and Saskatchewan Major-General G. R. Pearkes, V.C., D.S.O., M.C., replaces he we 


present G.O.C. Ist Canadian 
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NS EXERCISING UNDER THE EYE OF THEIR V.C. COMMANDER. 
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HEDGES. 


IN THE LAST WAR THE CANADIANS WERE REGARDED BY THE 
ARMIES, 


BECAUSE OF THEIR MATCHLESS ATTACKING QUALITIES. 
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THESE VIEWS OF CANADIAN SEAFORTHS ON THE ROAD WERE TAKEN 
THEIR EQUIPMENT AND THEIR ROAD FORMATION ARE SIMILAR TO THOSE OF 


IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND. 
BRITISH UNITS. 
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A CANADIAN I-AIRCRAFT LEWIS GUN. THE LEWIS GUN 
REMAINS AN EXCELLENT WEAPON FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT WORK. 
Se eee 


CANADIAN SIGNALS FUNCTIONING FROM A POST AMONG THE BLACKBERRY 
MEADOW DURING A DEFENCE’ EXERCISE 


BUSHES BESIDE AN’ ENGLISH 


goes Secs sess eees 


nang 


A PEACEFUL ENGLISH ORCHARD THE TREES AND THE CAMOUFLAGE ‘ . 
A PATROL WAITING TO ADVANCE, CROUCHED AMONG THE HEMLOCK AND THISTLES AT THE EDGE 
OVER FROM AERIAL OBSERVATION 
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ps will General McNaughton as commander of the First Canadian Division. Though When war came he enlisted as a private in the Canadian Mounted Rifles. By 
proud General Pearkes has lived in Canada most of his fifty-two years, he was born September 1915 he was with his unit in France. After serving as 

adian no further from London than Watford. He began his military career in the sergeant, he received his commission in the field in the spring of I9I¢ 
osomin, ranks of the Bedfordshire Regiment. Then, in 1906, at the age of eighteen, By the end of 1917 he was commanding a battalion He won his V.C 
replaces he went to Canada and took up a homestead west of Red Deer, Alberta at Passchendaele (Photographs by Fox and L.N.A.) 
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TOYS FOR CHILDREN—AND THE R.ALF.: 
BRITAIN EXPORTS “DORNIERS” AND ‘MESSERSCHMITTS.” 


SPECIALLY PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ THe ILLUSTRATED LonpoN News.” 
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FOR TRAINING 
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TOY GERMAN AEROPLANES, MANY OF WHICH ARE BOUGHT BY THE R.A.F. 

* AIRMEN IN IDENTIFICATION. A MESSERSCHMITT “109” (LEFT) AND A DORNIER “‘ 215.” 
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ITS ATTENDANT WAGON AND TRAILER PILED 
A BRITISH TOY FOR EXPORT. 





BARRAGE BALLOON, WITH 
WITH HYDROGEN CYLINDERS: 
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(LEFT TO RIGHT, FRONT ROW) SEARCHLIGHT 
LORRY, BREAKDOWN LORRY, ia 
SIX-WHEEL ARMY 
LORRY, ARMY CANVAS-TILT LORRY. (2ND 
ROW) FORD STAFF CAR, VAUXHALL STAFF 
CAR, TRANSPORT VAN, LUTON TRANSPORT 


Tn OO A it —) 
VAN, (3RD ROW) “ WHIPPET TANK, < 
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CLOCKWORK TOYS, MOSTLY UNWARLIKE. 


EXAMPLES OF THE BIG RANGE 


MANUFACTURED FOR EXPORT BY MESSRS. LINES BROS., NEAR LONDON. 
Ps 
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ARMY PETROL LORRY, MEDIUM TANK, 
HEAVY TANK. (4TH ROW) ARMY TRACTOR, 
MEDIUM TRACTOR AND TRAILER, HEAVY 
TRACTOR AND TRAILER. 
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A. MODEL TANKS, AEROPLANES (INCLUDING A MOST 4 
7% 





* LYSANDER "), BARRAGE BALLOONS 


LIFELIKE 
\ \ND ARMY VEHICLES OF VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS. THIS IS SAID TO 
Remote as the making of toys may seem from the present situation, it is in increased exports by as much as 75 per cent ‘Every case of toys made 
reality, by its contribution to our exports, an important national effort. While export is another nail in Germany's coffin,”’ said Lord Forres, an executive member 
of the Export Council, on July 24 He had just concluded a tour of the largest 
and his words were addressed 


regulations and restrictions have reduced the home market, British toy exports have 
since the war began 
whereas Britain, in addition 


its products to many countries 
manufacturers have 


increased by SO per cent. 
world markets with toys, 
United States, is now sending 


paratively little business was 


to the Dominions and the to 
with which com 


done in prewar days Some 


GIRLS AT MESSRS. LINES’ FACTORY 


Germany can no longer flood the toy 
any who feel, 


toy-making in a 
manufacturers 














OF AEROPLANFS. 


OF SOME OF THE LATEST TYPES 


BUSY ON MODELS 
IN THE WORLD. 


BE THE LARGEST TOY FACTORY 


factory in the world, situated in South London, 

mistakenly, that there should be no place 
world of war 
are successfully attacking export markets 





for activities like 
With the aid of the Export Council British toy 
which Germany has lost 
Continued oppose 
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OUR GROWING TOY EXPORT TRADE: MODEL ’PLANES FOR OVERSEAS MARKETS. 


SPECIALLY PHOTOGRAPHED FoR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON News.” 
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[mee TWO VIEWS OF A GROUP 
OF MODEL AEROPLANES ; (LEFT TO 
RIGHT, FIRST ROW) AIRSPEED 
“ ENVOY,” WESTLAND ‘“ LYSAN- 
DER,"’ SUPERMARINE “ SPITFIRE,” 
HAWKER “ HURRICANE,” “ HART" 
AND “pury"’; (2ND ROW) 
GLOSTER “‘ GLADIATOR,” HAWKER 
“HIND,” “ DEMON," BLACKBURN 





“skua," HAWKER ‘“ OSPREY,” 
BLACKBURN ‘‘ SHARK,” FAIREY 
“* BATTLE.” 
3 A 
eee ee 
Continued.) 


Exports are going to China, 
the Dutch and British East 
Indies, Peru, Chile, and Argen- 
tina, as well as to the Dominions 
and the United States. On 
the other hand, European 
markets have been closed to 
us, and there has also been a 
drop in production for the 
home market, largely because 
of the difficulty of getting 
materials, which are strictly 
rationed, as is the output of 
the toy factories, under the 
Limitation of Supplies Order, 
1940. The industry is concen- 
trating its chief efforts on 


——— 





foreign markets instead. The 
rise of the British toy industry 
in the last 20 years is by now 
an old story, but one to which 
fresh chapters are still being 
added. One factory, for ex- 
ample, took up the making of 
dolls only two years ago ; until 
then nine out of ten dolls sold 
in Great Britain were made 

Continued on right 
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abroad. To-day its doll depart 
ment alone employs 400 workers. 
The firm imported its first 
machinery for the purpose from 
the United States, and acces- 
sories, such as eyes and eye- 
lashes, wigs, teeth, and tongues, 
had to be procured from out- 
side. All these things, except 
the eyelashes, are now made 
at the factory, and with them 
hats and dresses for the dolls 
Abundant evidence of what is 
taking place is furnished by a 
toy factory which, started on 
modest lines after the last 
war, is now the largest in the 
world. It employs 2500 work- 
people, with an ever-increasing 
proportion of women and girls. 
Among the bewildering variety 
of activities is the manufacture 
of 10,000 sets of clockwork for 
various toys every day. British 
aircraft models, for which there 
is a great demand in many 
parts of the world, are turned 
out in vast quantities The 
war has given a great fillip to 
the interest in aircraft models, 
doubtless an indirect tribute to 

the prowess of the R.A.F 
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MERICAN 

policy being 

so vitally important to us, we should learn all we can 

about the United States. Press and radio tell us much 

about the current acts and speeches of American statesmen, 

but naturally have little scope for describing the background 

of American conditions and recent history, some know- 

ledge of which is essential to an understanding of American 
action. It is here that books come in. 


One just to hand is the work of a noted English 
journalist, who has been in America for two years, and 
recently became President of the Association of Foreign 
Press Correspondents in the United States. It is called 
‘*“ REPORT ON AMERICA.” By Robert Waithman, American 
Correspondent of the News Chronicle (Muller; 12s. 6d.). 
The author writes in brisk, vivacious style, but not on 
sensational or trivial topics. His object is “‘ to inform 
British readers on modern America,” and this he does very 
fully. Among much else, he explains the extraordinary 
mixture of nationalities in the States, American politics 
and government, the New Deal, labour 
questions, and the influence of Ameri- 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


‘“‘ After the book appeared President Roosevelt mentioned 
it, at a Press Conference, in terms which, if they did not 
endorse it, at least implied no adverse criticism. It began 
with the revelation that [in 1938] . the President had 
actually prepared a proposal for a peace conference at some 
neutral spot in Europe when Hitler’s invitation to Munich 
arrived in London. It went on to depict President 
Roosevelt as ceaselessly struggling, bound hand and foot 
as he was by American opinion, to use the influence of the 
United States first to secure disarmament, and then, when 
that failed, to delay or avert the coming war.” At that 
stage, Mr. Waithman thinks, the President would have 
been repudiated by the American people if he had assumed 
any obligation. So the vast weight of the United States 
could not be used, although he saw the need for using 
it, not merely for the sake of Britain or France, ‘‘ but in 
the sheer, uncomplicated self-interest of the United States, 
which he knew then to be in potential danger.” 





ances. a.’ 
i oes 


who is the 

son of Dr. 

Alington, Dean of Durham and formerly Headmaster 
of Eton, has lived in America and lectured on 
American history. He covers the period between the 
defeat of Cornwallis in 1781 to the end of the American 
Civil War and the death of Abraham Lincoln in 1865. 
The story is well told, and or the lighter side there are 
piquant references to anti-democratic English visitors, 
and to the over-sanguine claims of early American poetry, 
with its crop of Dantes, Miltons, and Tennysons, as 
satirised by James Russell Lowell. 


Explaining the scope and purpose of his work, the 
author himself writes: ‘“‘ The object of this book is to 
provide a more or less readable account of a crucial period 
of American history, because I think that there is nothing 
in the world so important as Anglo-American under- 
standing. It is not possible to understand modern 
America without knowing something of its origin, and it 
is in the first eighty years of the American Union that I 

believe that the origins of most of the 
characteristics of America can be found.” 





can women. He does not spare the 
mistakes of the past on either side in 
Anglo-American relations. His analysis 
of American reactions to the war is 
brought down to June, when President 
Roosevelt launched his great rearmament 
scheme, and Italy made her fateful 
choice. Pointing out that both Britain 
and America were slow to realise their 
danger, Mr. Waithman says: “ The 
British know now why they were late: 
and it has been one of the purposes of 
this Report on America to attempt to 


show why the Americans were late.” At 


Those who may expect Americans, 
by reason of their origin, to regard the 
Old Country just as the Dominions do, 
overlook certain facts of history, and 
especially the enormous influx of foreigners 
into America. ‘ The first truth about the 
population of the United States,” Mr. 
Waithman says, “ is that now, after more 
than two centuries of immigration, it is 
almost one-third foreign ’’—that is, com- 
posed of persons either born outside the 
States or the children of foreign-born 
parents. The last (1930) census, he men- 
tions, discovered that these “ new arrivals’”’ 
numbered over 38,000,000, including 
6,800,000 Germans, 4,500,000 Italians, 
2,600,000 Russians, besides thousands of 
Austrians, Hungarians and people of 
numerous other nationalities. We could 
hardly be surprised, therefore, if pro- 
British feeling in America were not exactly 
unanimous. Nevertheless, it is delightful 
to find, the author can say: “* There exists 
among the folk of the cities, villages and 
farmsteads of the United States a wide and 
warm affection and admiration for Great 
Britain. Americans speak often of the 
calm and beauty of England, of the 
steadiness of the British people, their 
discipline ‘and dignity.” He reminds us, 
however, that ‘American ideas are 
different from British ideas.” 


Mr. Waithman dates a revulsion of 
feeling in America from the day (May 10) 
when the Germans invaded Holland and 
Belgium. He recalls that on May 16 
President Roosevelt, standing before 
Congress and receiving a tremendous 
ovation, ‘‘ announced the end of American 
inactivity. In six days the American 





interest. 


the Censors for publication. 
addressed 


To Our Readers at Home 


and Abroad. 





the present time much of our space has to be devoted to the 
progress of the War in its various spheres, and although 
special arrangements of our own have been made to cover the 
War in all its phases, there may be occasions when some of our 
readers living abroad or at home may, by chance, witness scenes of 
exceptional interest of which perhaps they may be able to take 
photographs, or to make sketches. 


The submission of such material will be welcomed by the Editor 
of The Illustrated London News, with a view to publication. 
graphs should be accompanied by full explanatory titles, and sketches 
(especially in the case of very rough sketches) should be annotated 
with full written details in order to explain clearly all points of 
All material which we may be able to publish will be paid 
for at our best rates. 


All drawings or photographs of scenes dealing with the present 
War will be submitted by us for Censorship before publication, and 
we undertake not to publish illustrations or text submitted by any come, Tine, the sears vaumeney 
of our readers unless such material has been approved officially by 
Photographs or sketches should be 
to the Editor of The (Illustrated London News, 
32-34, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4, England. 


N.B.—Readers are reminded, however, that there are certain 
regulations regarding the taking of photographs in wartime with 
which they should make themselves familiar, as these regulations 
must be complied with. 


That may be true, but I hope Mr. Alington 
will give us a continuation, for it is 
with twentieth-century America that 
most British readers desire to become 
better acquainted. 


More up to date is a lively travel book 
by a British woman journalist who re- 
signed her post with the B.B.C. in order 
to visit the Southern States, and redis- 
cover ‘“ the America of the Elizabethans,” 
where, according to a quotation from a 
North Carolina senator, the white popu- 
lation “is English, Scots, Irish by about 
95 percent.” She describes her experiences 
in “‘ Let THE Banp Pray ‘ Drxte.’”’ Im- 
provisations on a Southern Signature Tune. 
By Ursula Branston. With Illustrations 
and Map (Harrap; r1s.). The author went 
to the South in a spirit of hero-worship, 
inspired largely by Henderson’s “ Stone- 
wall Jackson and the American Civil 
War.” Visiting the battlefields and shrines, 
she calls up dramatic scenes and portrays 
the Confederate heroes. The book, how- 
ever, is not all history, and her picture of 


Photo- modern life in the land between the 


Potomac and the Mississippi is highly 
entertaining and revealing. 


She also visited Washington and 
listened on the radio to one of the Presi- 
dent’s famous “ fireside chats.’’ ‘* Roose- 
velt,” she writes, ‘‘ is America’s supreme 
broadcaster. . . . Thirty minutes is a 
long time to sustain a personal broadcast. 
In England I think only Shaw or Winston 
Churchill could do it.” Now and then 
snatches of war talk among the people 


conclusion runs: “ Sitting in our rockers 
on the porch . . . we talk of war, and 
will America fight again in the cause of 
world democracy ? The rockers come toa 
standstill ; a drawling voice replies. . . . 
‘If England goes in,’ it says, ‘so shall we. 
Maybe not America—the United States— 
but as individuals, English people. It’s 
the same cause we fought for in the 
Revolution and the Civil War: States’ 
Rights, the liberty of the individual, the 
democratic principles of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe. . . . You 
can’t get away from the blood that’s in 
you. Surely if England goes we go with 
her. You'll find some Southerners there. 








mind changed. In six days the hope 
of isolation died, and the Americans 
saw at last, as the British after Munich had seen at last, 
that they would probably have to defend their way of 
life.” The President had pointed out that American 
shores might be assailable by air from possibly hostile 
bases in Greenland, Bermuda (if captured by an enemy), 
the Azores, or the West Indies. 


It is not often that one book on my list provides 
material for comment on another, but this has occurred 
regarding “‘ AMERICAN Wuite Paper.” The Story of 
American Diplomacy and the Second World War. By 
Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner (Michael Joseph ; 
2s. 6d.). The first thing we are told about this book is 
that it ‘is not an official publication.” Why, then, give 
it an official title? The reason suggested is that it is 
based on official documents, mostly unpublished, but is 
“far wider in scope than any official ‘white paper.’ The 
question of title, however, need not detain us, as it does 
not affect the value and interest of the work. 


Mr. Waithman makes prominent reference to ‘* Ameri- 
can White Paper,” describing the authors as “ two accom- 
plished Washington journalists,” and goes on to say: 


Messrs. Alsop and Kintner state that their object is 
to describe the formation of the American policy (*‘ methods 
short of war” in aid of the democracies), “‘ to record its disap- 
pointments and successes, and to suggest its tremendous 
future implications.” Besides tracing events, they give 
pithy character-sketches of President Roosevelt and _ his 
group of “ policy-makers,” including Mr. Cordell Hull 
and Mr. Sumner Welles, and picture vividly the dramatic 
moments when they received cables from Europe of 
increasing gravity. Appendices include the President's 
messages, at various stages of the pre-war crises, to Hitler, 
Mussolini, the King of Italy, and the President of Poland, 
with other documents, among them the Declaration of 
Lima, of great interest in connection with the recent Pan- 
American Conference. In the latter part of the book, 
written after the collapse of France, the authors take a 
gloomier view of the war situation than anyone in the 
British Empire, I should say, would be likely to accept. 


Three other interesting books about America are not 
directly ‘concerned with the war. One _ is_ historical, 
namely, “THe Growtn or America.” By Giles Aling- 
ton. With 2 Maps (Faber; 12s. 6d.). The author, 


Yes, m’am—we ’ll be there!’” 


Legal practice in an American small town during the 
latter half of last century is admirably portrayed in a 
filial memoir entitled ‘Country Lawyer.” By Bellamy 
Partridge. With Portrait (Harrap; ros.). It was in the 
late ’sixties that Mr. Samuel Partridge, who had fought 
in the Civil War, opened a law office at Phelps, in the State 
of New York, and he practised there for forty consecutive 
years. His son and partner here tells a life-story rich in 
humour and anecdote, and evoking bygone days and ways, 
for he was a type of country lawyer now extinct. 


Lastly, let me commend two books of travel in South 
America. One—with some bearing on the question of 
German penetration—is ‘“ Voice From THE WILDERNESS.” 
Being a Record of My Search for El Dorado and of those 
who have sought and found New Lives. By R. W. 
Thompson (Faber; 12s. 6d.). I notice references to 
“refugees from oppressed Europe” and “ vast migrations 
of Nazis.” The other book—‘* ARGENTINE TO ANDEs.” 
By Dr. Hanna Rydh. Translated from the Swedish by 
Mary Sandbach (Blackie; 10s. 6d.)—is of archzological 
interest, and lavishly illustrated with fine photographs of 
mountain scenery, Inca remains, and modern native life 
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UNSINKABLE LIFE-SAVING RAFTS 
UNAFFECTED BY BULLETS AND SPLINTERS : “ FLOTANETS.” 
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*FLOTANETS”’ ARE MADE OF CORKS MOUNTED ON ROPES, SO THAT EVEN 
FRAGMENTS RETAIN THEIR BUOYANCY. HERE GIRLS IN A SOUTH WALES 


FACTORY ARE ‘“ PALM AND NEEDLE WHIPPING’”’ ‘‘ FLOTANET”’ ROPES. 
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1 ge ae STRETCHING THE NET FOR MEASURING. A ROPE FRAMEWORK OF MESHES, 12 IN. BY I2IN., 


WITH CORK FITTED ON IT THROUGHOUT, PROVIDES THE BUOYANCY. SIZES FOR TWELVE TO TWENTY 
: ees re - PEOPLE ARE MOST COMMON. 
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THE FINISHED ‘‘ FLOTANETS”’ ROLLED OVER A_ BENCH FOR EXAMINATI 
CORK RINGS ARE HAMMERED INTO A_ STRAIGHT LINE, THE FRAMEWORK ROPED, 
CHECKED, AND SO FORTH. 
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IN ADDITION TO THAT OF THE DUMMIES THEY ARE ARRANGING FOR TESTING 
THE FLOATING NET EASILY BEARS THE WEIGHT OF THE SAILORS THEMSELVI 


of the net is provided by cork arranged on a rope framework in mes 
12 in. throughout. Eight such squares are designed to support or 
or woman. The net is made in standard sizes supporting from five perso 
for twelve and twenty are most frequently required The advantages 
TESTING NETS BY LOADING THEM WITH DUMMIES, EACH WEIGHING 160 LB. Net” are numerous. It can be stowed practically anywhere on a ship, 
THE SAILOR ON THE RIGHT IS ABOUT TO THROW A DUMMY ON TO THE NET : little space. Two men can throw it overboard when wanted, and the 
5 matically unroll on the surface of the sea. Persons can leap on to it ’ onsiderable 
Crerinccencnct motu - reno - - height without injury and with full confidence of being safe from ywhing It will 
retain its buoyancy under the most adverse conditions and cannot be nk by 
The ‘“ Flotanet” is, and has been for a few years. used by both the Mercantile Marine gun fire No effort is required of the people supported by the net to keep 
and the Navy; approved by the Ministry of Shipping it is now being adopted by These photographs illustrate the manufacture of ‘ Flotanets"’ in South Wales 
many shipowners, and it is likely that it will become part of the life-saving equipment The pictures of the testing of the device are prints of a film taken at sea during 
of every ship now building. The “ Flotanet "(or ‘“‘ Floating Net"’) is a buoyant platform tests which were arranged under scientific supervision This ingenious device is now 
f net formation which will support persons for an indefinite period The buoyancy being manufactured in large numbers Pictorial Press.) 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 


















IX years is undoubtedly a long time for any 
novel to await completion. Six years ago, 
Mr. L. H. Myers published “‘ The Root and the 
Flower ’’; he now assumes we have forgotten it, 
if we ever read it, and ‘“ The Pool of Vishnu” is 
meant to stand alone. Ina way, it does, for even 
alone it would be entrancing. Still, it is very 
plainly a sequel, and what is more, it demands a 
sequel, which apparently we are not to have. It 
is the kind of tale that might go on for ever. And 
I, for one, could listen indefinitely. 

The author need not have supposed one car 
forget ‘‘ The Root and the Flower.” But for the 
advantage of those who have not read it, I ought to 
say that it was a novel about the spirit of man, laid 
in a rich and spacious province of Anywhere. To 
be more precise, in Akbar’s India. The plot 
was by no means weak or lifeless; there was a 
great deal of action—much of it sensational and 
violent action; and much of that was roughly 
historical, hinging on the quarrels of Akbar and 
his two sons. But time and place did not really 
count. The people need not have been Indian. 
Almost any background equally spacious and 
remote would have done as well. 

The characters were rather sharply divided into 
good and evil, and all the good were fighting their 
way through darkness. ‘The Pool of Vishnu” 


begins with an_ escape. Raja Amar, so long 
tormented and dry of heart, takes up the begging- 
bowl and disappears into peace. His wife and 


Hari Khan might now be happy together. But 
Hari’s nature stands between them; he is one of 
those dashing ‘ exff§verts’’ who have only chaos 
and despair within. Parted from Sita for the 
moment, he tries to lose himself in a wild parody 
of action, and is destroyed. Meanwhile Jali, 
Amar’s young son, has got through the worst — his 
demon- haunted childhood, his fear of life, his 
terrible and sordid initiation—and has emerged 
into brighter days. But they involve a new 
danger to the spirit: the danger, namely, of 
acquaintance with the “best people.” At first 
he is delighted with Bhoj and Lakshmi and their 
friends. He is proud of being accepted by them. 
His great desire is to be like them. Then doubts 
creep in; these people may be charming, cultured 
and conscientious, but—are they quite as precious 
as they think? Isn’t there something wrong with 
them, after all, something slightly vulgar in their 
first-rateness ? Why do they smile at the Guru, 
the best and wisest man that Jali has ever known ? 
Why do they think his friends, Mohan and 
Damayanti, a little cracked ? Slowly, with the 
Guru’s help, he learns why: and takes his stand, 
for good and all, on the other side. 

This volume is not as powerful as the first ; 
but, of course, it has a milder theme—the flesh 
and the devil have given place to the world in 
its most refined aspect. And what is lost in 
power it makes up in subtlety. The author has, 
I think, a more delicate and searching eye for 
human relations and for moral values than any 
other novelist of our time. There may be some 
objection to the Guru. These holy men are 
always a problem; and the Guru, though natural 
and charming up to a point, advises rather too 
much, Then there is a want of finish ; characters 
who meant a great deal in the first volume, and 
in the early part of this, are left in the air. To 
make up, we have the Bhoj and Lakshmi circle, 
which is marvellously well done, and a complete 
little tale of married life, which could not be better. 
But how am I to desctibe the quality of the 
novel—its amazing beauty of atmosphere, its yet 
rarer and somehow kindred feeling for moral 
beauty ? It is too difficult; I can only hope you 
know ‘The Root and the Flower.” At this 
moment, a story like “* The Pool of Vishnu” is 
beyond price ; it has the effect of music, which has 
never sounded so wonderful as in these last days. 

‘And No Man’s Wit,” in contrast, is very 
lowering. Dr. Marlowe's son Guy has disappeared 
at the end of the Spanish war; and Dr. Marlowe, 
with her second son, her daughter, and Guy's 
fiancée, sets out to look for him. Thanks to 
the pallid nymph-like beauty of Ellen, they are able 
to enlist a young marquess, who belongs, of course, 
to the winning side. (Guy was an International 
Brigader, and Dr. Marlowe has all the proper 
Leftish, enlightened views.) They wander up and 
down Spain, and talk about Spain incessantly. 
And as I say, it is lowering—such a buzz of 
greeds, and parties, and fanaticisms, and fixed 
ideas, all going on at once, and no more contact 
than you would expect to find in an asylum. One 
might feel better if the characters were real 
people. But Miss Macaulay has no interest in 
people ; she works with types, or amusing dummies. 
On the other hand, she knows a vast deal 
about Spain, and she is quite as witty as ever. 

Biographical novels, or novelised biographies, 
are still rife; Miss Ashton did the Wordsworths 
not long ago, and now Mr. Bell has followed up 
with the Lambs. He wants to vindicate poor 
Lamb from the charge of “ gentleness,” and from 
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THE SOURCES OF THE ALLIED WAR EFFORT: A COMPANION DIAGRAM 
TO THAT ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, SHOWING THE RELATIVE DISTANCES 
OF EMPIRE AND ALLIED COUNTRIES FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Dutch and Belgian Colonial Empires are included in this diagram, as are also some 
outlying French possessions. Some countries are put in twice, once in outline to show 
their distance by the Suez Canal route, and again in solid tint to show their distance by 
longer routes not open to enemy interference. The list of basic commodities supplied 
is formidable—wheat, gold, copper, zinc, nickel, lead, bauxite, sugar, tin, manganese, 
iron ore, cotton and chrome, to name only the products of the nearer countries. Even 
after the defeat of France, the British Empire and its allies remain an economically 
self-contained and immensely powerful war unit, and still control the great part of the 
world production of some vital commodities, notably gold, nickel and rubber. 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of “ Fortune."") 





every other aspersion on his vitality; in fact, 
he leads one to expect a new portrait—but it is 
the same old portrait, after all; and why not? We 
knew Lamb got drunk and fell in love, and that 
seems to be the gist of the revelations. Mr. Bell, 
however, is good at talk, and ‘‘So Perish the 
Roses ” has far more sparkle than other books of 
its kind. The people are not so good. There is 
a rather amusing S.T.C., but Mary Lamb is quite 
dim, and Charles, though lively enough, is not 
deeply studied. 

A young gentleman of the South, complete 
with the usual ancestors and graces and cotton- 
fields, falls in love with a brisk and businesslike 
descendant of “‘ poor white trash.”” Kester Larne 
and his miliew are so hackneyed that I did not 
expect much from ‘“‘ This Side of Glory.” But I 
was wrong. The conflict between husband and 
wife, their money troubles, and the vicissitudes of 
cotton - planting in the last war, are grippingly 
real; indeed, the Larnes attitude to the war is 
so convincing it makes one shudder. I thought 
Miss Bristow rather too indulgent to Kester’s 
failings, and too severe on his wife; but it is a 
tribute to her skill that one should take sides. 

“Swift Flows the River’? might be described 
as old-fashioned—but with no intent to depreciate. 
Caleb Paige, the hero, tells of his childhood in the 
North-West ; of how his parents were murdered, and 
he was adopted by a trooper, a feckless Irishman, 
who runs to seed on leaving the Army. Caleb’s 
first and strongest passion is the Columbia; 
his aim in life is to be a river captain. And 
even when he and Mike, searching for a diamond 
in the mountains, have lit on gold, he remains 
faithful to his purpose. Indeed, to him the 
gold rush means scarcely anything, except an 
increase in river traffic and an opportunity to 
rise fast. There is a love-plot of no great interest, 
and a real villain in the old style ; but Mr. Jones’s 
theme is mainly work and adventure. And _ his 
tone is pleasantly simple without naiveté. 

“ Steffan Green” takes us to an English 
village. The heroine has fled from town with a 
divorce and a broken heart; she expects to be 
infinitely dreary, but very soon she is up to the 
eyebrows in village life. Among her neighbours 
are a wise and saintly vicaress; a feudal old lady 
with two grandchildren ; a pair of widowed mothers, 
very different in character; a drunken-mad old 
woman; and lastly, a callous female novelist in 
pursuit of copy, who won't let ‘sleeping dogs lie. 
The novelist contrives, as you foresee, to make 
some bad mischief, and provides a dramatic ending. 
The substance of the book may be thin, but 
Miss Crompton very decidedly knows her job. 

Mr. Brun’s ‘“ Untimely Ulysses" would be a 
thriller if it were not so grim. Anton, a young 
Austrian lad, goes home to visit his parents after 
five years in London as a refugee. His father 
is dying. Everyone else is trying to lay hands 
on the Swiss insurance policy. A_ furtive life- 
and-death struggle seems to be raging, in which 
Nazi spies and bullies, and patriotic conspirators 
are somehow mixed up. It is Anton who gets 
away with the prize, escaping by air after a 
tremendous, a momentous scene. He returns to 
London full of news—and nobody wants it. The 
refugees are distratts; the mewspapers calmly 
show him out. And no wonder. How can the 
events of that lunatic and nightmare world be 
taken as real ? 

“Malice in Wonderland” is a detective story 
with pleasant differences. The hero, a Mass 
Observer, goes to do some mass observing in a 
holiday camp. And someone starts playing nasty 
tricks in the camp—someone who calls himself 
the Mad Hatter. Who, then, is the Mad 
Hatter, and what’s his game ? Though Mr. 
Blake is very ingenious, it was the setting I 
enjoyed most. 

Mr. Hammond Innes, well up to date, has 
produced a war story, “‘ Wreckers Must Breathe "—a 
story of disappearances, and submarine activities, 
and old Cornish mines. A really good thriller. 

Mr. A. G. Street might have named his ‘* Crook 
in the Furrow ” “Crime and Repentance Without 
Tears.”” Frank Young turns farmer as an aid to 
jewel robbery, makes a good thing out of it, and— 
though not for many a long year—decides to 
retire from crime. This is supposed to prove the 
regenerating influence of the countryside. A 
naive story, but likeable. ms Je 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


The Pool of Vishnu. By L. H. Myers. (Cape; 9s. 6d.) 
And No Man's Wit. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) 
So Perish the Roses. By Neil Bell. (Collins ; 9s. 6d.) 

This Side of Glory. By Gwen Bristow. (Heinemann ; 9s. 6d.) 
Swift Flows the River. By Nard Jones. (Hamilton ; &s. 6d.) 
Steffan Green. By Richmal Crompton. (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.) 
Untimely Ulysses. By Vincent Brun. (Cape ; &s.) 

Malice in Wonderland. By Nicholas Blake. (Collins ; &s.) 
Wreckers Must Breathe. By Hammond Innes. (Collins ; 7s. 6d.) 
A Crook in the Furrow. By A. G. Street. (Faber ; 7s. 6d.! 
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NAZI RAW MATERIAL HANDICAPS: A TABLE OF 20 STRATEGIC ESSENTIALS. 
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EACH COLUMN STANDS FOR AN ESSENTIAL STRATEGIC COMMODITY, THE SHARES OF BELLIGERENT AND NEUTRAL COUNTRIES 


BEING GIVEN BY THE SHADED BLOCKS. 


This statistical diagram of the relative war resources of the Allies and the Axis 


{ France, which should r 


w be included among the neutrals and German-o¢ 


THE ALLIES DOMINATE WORLD RUBBER, GOLD AND NICKEL PRODUCTION. 


cupied 


‘ Fortune,” famous for its areas. Steel is the only finished product shown, because it is a gox 


It has been re-drawn for 


Powers was prepared by the American magazine i index of 


surveys of economic questions and political opinion. industrial capacity The increasing use of substitute materials, such as Buna 


reproduction in ‘“ The Illustrated London News” with the proportions exactly rubber and motor fuel from hydrogenated coal may change the relations of 
retained. It shows twenty commodities an industrial nation needs for peace or some of these commodities, but higher labour cost makes them attractive only 
war Each column is divided into blocks showing the share of world production to those determined on self-sufficiency It can be seen at once that the only 
that each country possesses (based upon League of Nations figures, 1937-38) The raw material in which Germany predominates is potash; but (to quote “ The 
width of the columns shows the rough total value relationship between these Encyclopedia Britannica'’) the German deposits are actually insignificant com 
commodities based arbitrarily upon American prices; the area of the circles is pared with the abundance and variety of potassiferous silicates which occur every 


lirectly proportional to these values The diagram was made before the surrender where in the earth's crust.” 
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LIFE IN A DESTROYER—THE TYPE OF 
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MAKING FAST TO A BUOY. DESTROYERS ARE TRICKY CRAFT TO HANDLE IN HIGH WINDS, 
FOR THEIR HIGH FO’C’SLES AND SHALLOW DRAUGHT MAKE THEM LIABLE TO YAW. 











% THE LEADSMAN IN THE CHAINS OF A DESTROYER NAVIGATING IN DIFFICULT WATERS. * 
‘ ALTHOUGH MODERN WARSHIPS CARR¥ ECHO SOUNDING GEARS, THE LEAD STILL PLAYS J 
4 ITS PART. IT CAN PROVIDE SAMPLES OF THE BOTTOM FOR IDENTIFICATION. 7 
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DESTROYER-MEN DOING THEIR “ DOBEYING”’ ON DECK. DOUBTLESS THE WORD 4 
1S CONNECTED WITH THE HINDOO FOR A WASHERMAN-—DHOBI. if 
pte 


LTHOUGH destroyers are apt to be looked upon as the ‘small fry of modern 
navies, they have acquired immense importance ever since Germany initiated 
U-boat warfare on commerce in the last war. Their importance is even greater now, 
for they provide a relatively cheap and effective means of protection of convoys 
against air attack. British supremacy in all larger types of vessels is so great as 
to preclude a serious challenge by either of the Axis Powers, but they will doubtless 
resort to all sorts of tip-and-run warfare, in which destroyers will find themselves 
the “ battleships "’ in actions where numbers of mosquito craft are engaged at very 
great speeds—the sort of fighting that the Dover patrol experienced in the last war. 
A modern destroyer with her complement of between 100 and 200 men is a little 
community of her own. At the head is a Commander or Lieutenant-Commander, 
with a lieutenant and various subordinate officers, including midshipmen; and in 


wartime each destroyer usually has her own medical officer. In the organisation of 
(Continue! upposste 
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P CLEANING AND LOADING BELTS OF MACHINE-GUN AMMUNITION ABOARD A _ DESTROYER 
a IN THE NORTH SEA, MANY DESTROYERS INCLUDE LARGE-CALIBRE MACHINE-GUNS AMONG 
THEIR ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT. 
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YPE OF SHIP WHICH PROTECTS CONVOYS. fj en 
AND AIR ATTACK. 
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MARKSMANSHIP IS AN IMPORTANT QUALIFICATION FORK SAILORS, AND THE MEN ARE 
w ENCOURAGED TO PRACTISE SHOOTING. SEAMEN ARE HERE FIRING AT TARGETS ON THE 
MINDS 
oo FORECASTLE WITH MINIATURE RIFLES. 
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DESTROYER’S MULTIPLE A.-A. MACHINE-GUN IN ACTION. BRITISH DESTROYERS 
HAVE BEEN ASTONISHINGLY SUCCESSFUL IN COUNTERING GERMAN AIR ATTACKS. 
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SEAMEN CLEANING THE DRUMS FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT MACHINE-GUN BELTS ABOARD A DESTROYER. 4 
PAINSTAKING CARE OF AMMUNITION IS REPAID IN A SUDDEN EMERGENCY. 


ead 


tte oe 
MEMBERS OF A DESTROYER’S GUN CREW AT FUSE-SETTING PRACTICE THE SHELLS 
ARE, OF COURSF, WOODEN DUMMIES. 


Continued 

i a ved crew the Admiralty Manual of Seamanship directs that “ everything should 
i depend upon the formation of guns’ crews for action purposes both by day and by 
i night. In a four-gun ship (such as the ‘standard’ two-funnelled boats which still 
i form the bulk of the Navy's destroyer force) this resolves itself into dividing the 
i ship's company in two watches and four parts, on similar lines to a big ship.’ An 
H i indication of the varied services for which the Navy trains is given by the proviso 
‘* This organisation should take into consideration the effect on the armament when 
the ship's landing party is ashore.’ The ship’s company of a destroyer is usually 
- =? ' divided into messes consisting of one Petty Officers’ Mess, three seamen’s messes, two 

Barer me lill --- 4 daymen's messes, wardroom officers’ servants and ssengers; and the Engine Room 
GUN DRILL. TWIN MOUNTINGS WERE INTRODUCED IN BRITISH DESTROYERS IN THE “ TRIBAL” < department into three messes, Engine Room Artificers, stoker petty officers and 
CLASS, AND ARE NOW TO BE SEEN IN ALL THE LATEST TYPES. stokers. In the latest destroyers a C.P.O.'s mess is added for seamen, chief petty 


Z 
oda es Ea officers and the chief stoker. 
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OF GARDEN SAW-PLIES. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’ etc. 


ARDENERS, according to their capacity for 
looking on the bright side of things, when con- 
templating the havoc wrought among some of their 
most precious plants by our unusually hard winter, 
derived comfort in the reflection that they would 
find at least some compensation in a great reduction 
of garden pests during the summer. But, alas! this 
was not to be. For, at any rate in my neighbourhood, 
they are as numerous as ever. And some seem to 
have been positively refreshed! The gooseberry 
saw-fly, carrot-fly and black aphis are conspicuous 
among these. The first-named I have never before 
seen in my garden, and it was only by accident that 
I discovered its presence, for its attack had started 
on some bushes partly hidden amid others, and was 
revealed only by a dozen or so branches which had 
been stripped bare, no more than leaf-stalks remaining. 
On examination they were found to be swarming 
there ! But they had not touched the currant- 
bushes very near them, which, I am told, they will 
sometimes do. 





I. DIFFERING FROM BUTTERFLY CATERPILLARS IN HAVING 


WAY DOWN THE BODY: LARVA OF THE 


BUSHES ARE STRIPPED. 


The bands of black dots crossing the back are made up by shining, conical points. The 
general coloration is greenish, but some are of a uniform pale yellow with a brighter 
The larve here are somewhat magnified. 


yellow band behind the head. 
Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


The larva of the gooseberry saw-fly very closely 
resembles that of the caterpillar of the butterfly or 
moth. But examination shows that it differs from 
the caterpillar in having legs all the way down the 
body, only a single eye on each side of the 
head, instead of three, and in its habit of 
curling the tail-end of the body on itself 
when feeding, as may be seen in Fig. 3. 
In coloration they vary. Generally they 
are dark - green, and indistinctly banded 
with small black spots, which, examined 
with a lens, appear as glistening, conical, 
raised cones, crossing the body trans- 
versely. A row of larger black spots 
runs down each side, just below the 
middle of the body. Commonly, there 
is a ring of pale yellow immediately 
behind the head, and another at the 
tail-end. But some of these larve are 
of a uniform pale yellow, with more 
intensely yellow head and _ tail-rings. 
There may, however, be a few small 
black spots. 

When full-fed they fall to the ground, 
bury themselves and pass into the 
chrysalis or ‘‘ cocoon’ stage, to emerge 
in about three weeks, or less, as adult 
saw-flies—-very small creatures with trans- 
parent wings and having the forepart of 
the body black and yellow, the abdomen 
yellowish-orange, and the female presently 
starts to lay eggs, producing, in all, 
about two hundred. These are laid, a IN SIZE 


few at a time, along the main veins of ALONG THE 


the underside of the leaf (Fig. 4). Each 
is deposited partly within a groove cut 


of saws 
along the vein by means of a complicated 


LEGS ALL THE tree. The adult fly, having a 
GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT SAW-FLY 


(NEMATUS RIBESII), SHOWING THE MANNER IN WHICH THE LEAVES OF THE 


mechanism formed 
by a modification 
of what answers 
to the sting of 
a bee or. wasp. 
But here it is split 
up into two long, 
transversely corru- 
gated and pointed 
bladeswith serrated 
edges, looking like 
the teeth of a saw. 
They are moved 





2. THE ADULT FEMALE GOOSEBERRY 
SAW-FLY. IN SOME SPECIES REPRO- 
DUCTION TAKES PLACE BY PARTHENO- 
GENESIS, AFTER THE MANNER OF THE alternately for- 
APHIS, OR ‘‘GREEN-FLY,” THOUGH wards and_back- 
HERE MALES COMMONLY APPEAR IN wards, until the 
THE AUTUMN, slit is sufficiently 
S t deep. They cannot 
and there are many species of saw-flies t t Sescribed 
of which no male has ever been found, here be descr 
reproduction taking place entirely in greater detail, 


through virgin females. (Copyright 
Drowine by W. G. Kennings Kilbourn.) because there are 
several hun- 


dred species of saw-flies, and 
in no two are these saws 
exactly alike. 

But there are some saw- 
flies which, though possessing 
saws, do not use them, but 
lay their eggs, with a drop of 
adhesive liquid, directly on the 
outer surface of the leaf, and 
I believe the gooseberry saw-fly 
will be found to be one of these, 
for I have not been able to find 
any trace of a slit cut by a saw. 
Nevertheless, some _ text-books 
tell us that they are laid in a slit. 
One cannot always rely on 
text-book statements. After the 
eggs are laid they show a 
material increase in size not 
yet accounted for. 

Another of this tribe which 
invades our gardens is the apple 
saw-fly. But this attacks not 
the leaves, but the fruit of the 


e male iis species is very rare, 
Th le of th y rare, 


wing-span of about half an inch, 
appears when the tree is in 
flower, and lays an egg on the 
calyx of the blossom. On 
hatching, the larva eats its way 
into the developing fruit, damag- 
ing the surface in its endeavour 
to find a suitable spot, and then consumes the 
heart of the fruit, eating its way out and emerging 
through a small hole in its side, thus causing the 
fruit-grower to attribute the damage done to the 


4. EGGS WHICH, AS WITH THOSE OF SO MANY SAW-FLIES, INCREASE 


AFTER THEY ARE LAID THE EGGS OF NEMATUS RIBESII, LAID 
MAIN VEINS OF THE UNDERSIDE OF A LEAF AND ATTACHED 


AN ADHESIVE FLUID EXUDED FROM THE BODY. 


In some species they are partly embedded in a slit cut by the action of a pair 
; formed by a modification of what answers to the sting of the bee 
They are here seen considerably magnified. (Photograph by Harold Bastin.) 


3. 
BERRY SAW- FLY LARV#, SHOWING THE: MANNER IN WHICH 





equally noxious codlin-moth caterpillar. The mistake 
is unfortunate, since the preventive measures to be 
taken in destroying these two pests are quite different. 
The pear saw-fly (Eriocampa limacina) must find 
mention here, if only because of the surprising resem- 
blance presented by its larva to that of a slug! By 
those who are not entomologists it is seldom recognised 
as an insect larva, but as one of the mollusca—a 
slug. Hence its popular name, ‘ slugworm.” Its 
slimy appearance is due to an exudation from the 
skin, serving as a protection against enemies. It 
attacks the leaves of the trees, and works great mis- 
chief. But, stranger still, when it is full-fed it throws 
off its disguise and appears as an ordinary saw-fly 
larva, a change which enables it more quickly to get 
underground for its pupation in a silken cocoon. 
Another species of Eviocampa attacks roses, and in 
the same way—by shaving off the upper surfaces of 
the leaves till they look like skeleton leaves. 
Notorious for its ravages is the turnip saw-fly 
(Athalia spinarum), both in the field and kitchen-garden, 





A MORE HIGHLY MAGNIFIED PHOTOGRAPH OF THE GOOSE- 


THE TAIL IS CURVED TO ONE SIDE WHEN FEEDING. 


The large black spots down each side are not raised like the smaller ones. 


Copyright Photograph by W. G. Kennings-Ktilbourn. 


and known in its later larval stages, owing to its colora- 
tion, as ‘‘ Nigger,’’ and ‘“ Black- Jack ’’ — at least by 
gardeners. The eggs are laid singly on the edges of the 
leaves in May, as many as 200 by one female. In seven 
or eight days, earlier in favourable weather, they hatch, 
and the grubs begin to feed. It is directly after the 
third moult, when three or four weeks old, that they 
become most destructive, so that in a few days a field 
may be almost stripped of its foliage. The perfect 
fly emerges in July, producing a second brood if the 
weather be favourable ; and these pupate, to emerge 
the following May. It has been estimated that the 
offspring of a single female existing in the April of 
one year may by the following May have given rise 
to as many as 27,000,000 larve! But new methods 
of cultivation have banished the recurrent severe 
outbreaks of years ago. 

The prolificness of these insects is largely due 
to that strange method of reproduction known as 
parthenogenesis, which presents many and complex 
forms among insects. Suffice it to say now that it 
means reproduction without the aid of a male. Among 
some species, indeed, males are unknown, and in 
many—as in the gooseberry saw-fly—they are very 
rare. Generally, as among the aphides, males, when 
they do appear, do so in the autumn, and duly perform 
their task of fertilisation. 

This is a very extraordinary state of affairs. For 
in all other groups of the animal kingdom, when 
reproduction goes on for prolonged periods through 
females only, the stock degenerates and dies out. 
unless, at last, males appear. 
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A RIPPLING wake of water in the Gulf of Aden 
revealed a prying periscope to the alert watch 
on H.M. Trawler ‘‘Moonstone.’’ Depth charges 
thundered below. Soon, and in apparent haste, 
one of the largest Italian submarines broke surface 
and at once engaged the Trawler with torpedoes, 
two 3-inch guns and smaller arms. The ‘‘ Moon- 
stone’’ replied with her solitary gun, scoring a 
number of direct hits. Calculated on her smaller 
fire-power, she stood little chance of survival. 
But it is in engagements against great odds that 
the Royal Navy is seen at its fighting best. The 


**Moonstone”’ lived up to this fine tradition and 
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From a painting by NORMAN WILKINSON, o.8.e., p.r.1. 


Catch of the Season 


had the further glory, heightened by comedy, of 


towing her adversary back to port after its prudent 

surrender. The catch of the season, indeed ! 
Exploits like these, and there have been many 

in this war, indicate the confidence we can place 

in our armed forces. On land, sea and in the 

air they grow stronger every day in equip- 

ment and machines of war in which aluminium 

alloys are used to maximum 

advantage. This versatile metal 

is providing high strength for 

heavy duty and lightness to 


reduce that great obstacle to 


efficiency and economical operation—deadweight. 

When hostilities cease aluminium will be avail- 

able for an increasing range of applications. Our 

Research and Development Department is ready 

now with constructive proposals for every in- 
dustry. Please write. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. Owing to the shortage of 

paper supplies, it will not be possible to continue 

our offer of fine art prints. We 

greatly regret, therefore, that 

applications cannot be accepted 

for reproductions of the above 


illustration. 


ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD. 


Telephone : Banbury 2244 
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THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA. 


By IVOR BROWN. 


VERY GRAVE AND FAIRLY GAY. 
= HE GRAPES OF WRATH” (Odeon) is what the 

American said of Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ nowhere to go for 
a laugh.” The much-praised film of John Steinbeck’s famous 
book is dust and ashes all the way. Being long and being 
also a part of American history, it is naturally set beside 
“Gone With the Wind.’ Judged by these colossal 
standards ‘‘ The Grapes of Wrath ” is quite a small matter, 
but it should win any prize for sadness and drabness and 
misery long drawn out. Compared with this, ‘‘ Gone 
With the Wind” is almost a riot of fun. The Techni- 
color which lit up the Civil War has not been splashed 
over Steinbeck’s epic of more recent calamity in Oklahoma. 
And rightly, for if ever a yarn deserved to be dressed in 
the mourning tints of black and white, it is this one. 

The Joad family, one of many driven out of the ruined 
fariis of their own State, went off West, as poor men have 
ever done ; long before America was thought of the Golden 
Isles, the beckoning Hesperides, called the adventurous 
to the Atlantean Paradise. The desperate have always 
turned to California for nuggets, and the hungry actor still 
keeps his eye upon the Western World, where Hollywood’s 
streets may perchance be paved with gold. The Joads 
and their kind did not aim so high. They only wanted 
to pick and pack Californian peaches at five cents a case— 
and were offered two-and-a-half ! 

“The Grapes of Wrath” is a terrible indictment of 
the semi-slavery into which such poor whites may fall 
in the free Republic as their only alternative to a vagrant 
form of starvation. The Joads have their more or less 
covered wagon, an antique, tinpan, rattle-trap Species 
of motor-truck, into which they can pack the household 
and its goods—if ‘“ goods” is not altogether too com- 
plimentary a term for such a rag-bag collection of junk 
and tatters. On this they start their trek and find them- 
selves living in almost servile status on ranches which 
exploit the poverty of the wanderers to buy their labour 
at scandalous rates, treating them like convicts the while. 

True, the Joads escape at last to a vision of something 
slightly better and disappear into one of those radiant 
dawns which used to illumine Mr. Lloyd George’s radical 
perorations. They pass away delivering some sentimental 
observations about the perennial quality of ‘‘ the people,” 
a piece of parting rhetoric which struck me as being the 
emptiest kind of verbiage. But not before they had pre- 
sented to Mr. John Ford, the film’s director, and to his 
very skilful camera-men some fine targets for their art. 
“The Grapes of Wrath” emerges as a wonderfully 
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photographed essay in the portraiture of squalor. Time and 
again one’s eye is caught by some adroit grouping raked 
with a cunning shaft of light. The casting and acting 
are beyond question. 

And yet, somehow, I found myself yawning. For the 
paddling of the Joads in the waters of affliction does become 
not a little monotonous. The detail of the film is per- 
fectly patterned, but the whole lacks design. It is not 
so much a considered tale of woe as a shapeless heap 
made up of one bleak thing after another. Mr. Henry 
Fonda and his colleagues of the cast are at the top of their 
form, yet they miss, for me at least, the significance of 
real tragedy. That is not their fault. They suffer simply, 
severely, immensely. But the camera, which in one way 
so cleverly frames their terrible distress, does in another 
way betray them. 

It betrays them, not by its mistakes but by its knowing- 
ness. It is always being so ingenious that the spectator 
is continually invited to keep his eye on its tricks. (This 
film might just as well be silent, for the dialogue is poor 
stuff and adds nothing to the performance.) I am con- 
vinced that such definitely artful photography can get 
between the actor and the effect which he is trying to 
produce by show of feeling. The looker-on becomes so 
fascinated by the shrewd inessentials of the picture that 
he is separated from the essential emotional centre of it 
all. In the films it is always happening that one cannot 
see the wood for the trees. 

In a picture of this kind one is apt to miss the tragedy 
for the trimmings. If Mr. Ford is wise he will cease to 
be so clever. He will then be in no danger of evoking 
yawns instead of tears, because the passion of his pictured 
story will burn away its containing vessel and blaze out 
in absolute freedom, unconditioned by the adroitness of 
the mechanical element. 

I have complained about the scarcity of good comedy 
pictures and certainly ‘‘ The Grapes of Wrath” produce 
more of vinegar than of cordial and spirit-warming wine. 
However, across the road at the Empire, Mr. George 
Formby was appearing in ‘‘ Let George Do It.”” Mr. Formby 
is the leading English droll of the screen and he has his 
own vein of a quality which never fails to please—that is, 
a blend of melancholy and mischief. He looks at once 
genial and “ gormless ”’ ; he smiles wanly over a weak chin 
with the aid of an enormous mouth; he obviously needs 
a lot of mothering, and a comedian who can thus appeal 
to the maternal impulse is sure to be a general darling. 
He plays the ‘“‘ uke” and sings to it plaintively, for he 
belongs to the class of clown who is always on the border 
of catastrophe and collapse. There is not a woman in 
the audience who, when a stream of trouble is showered 
upon him, does not want to pick him up and dry him and 
put him by the fire. 


If * Let George Do It” is a success it will indeed tx 
George that did it. For the film is witless stuff and has 
to be carried through by fun of the rough-and-tumble kind. 
Surely, if you are going to have a preposterous plot, it is 
well to be as fantastic as possible instead of compromising 
with plausibility. True, Mr. Formby ends up as a human 
torpedo, being blown from the guns in a most literal sense, 
and that is admittedly crazy fun. But the film lacks 
the courage to be consistently, completely daft. 

Formby’s fun is not creative like Chaplin’s and is scant 
of imagination. It is workmanlike within its limits and 
I surmise that there may be a script-writer and a director 
who could really enrich his talents and give them just the 
touch of comic genius which he still seems to lack. That 
he can learn is proved by his own career. I remember 
seeing him some years ago in a Manchester music-hall. One 
took particular interest because he was George Formby, 
Junior. But then he scarcely seemed to be following in 
father’s footsteps—or anywhere near them. But after 
an unimpressive start he has accelerated enormously on 
the road to popular worship. I gladly acknowledge my 
mistake about his prospects and salute the man who 
found himself. But I hope that he will get hold of 
better films than this nonsense story of a jazz bandsman 
at large among spies and submarines. It is not the 
nonsense to which I object, but its routine quality. 
Nonsense should be wilder, more moonstruck, and _ less 
predictable. 

After the Formby film came one of the Ministry of 
Information’s ‘*‘ shorts.”” This advised gay young chorus- 
girls and dancers to “ go to it” and put bullets before 
ballets. These little pictures from the Ministry are the 
equivalent of the short leaders in a newspaper and will 
doubtless be far more regarded than short leaders usually 
are. Their function is to be crisp and cogent. The one 
about the chorus-girls turned into munitioneers might, 
even within its brief course, have had more flash of 
authentic character and comedy. However, it made its 
due call and stopped before it became a bore. One was 
surprised to discover how little training is necessary to 
feed with lead the rifle and machine-gun. The young 
ladies in this picture had no sooner left the stage than they 
were triumphantly filling this factory niche. But 
there was, sensibly, no pretence that bullet-making is 
all fun and no fatigue. 








Our attention has been drawn to a typographical error 
which appeared under the portrait of the late Sir Donald 
Tovey on page 79 of our issue of July 20, in which mention 
was made of * his violin concerto written for and produced 
by Casals.”” The reference should, of course, have been 
to ‘“‘ his concerto for violoncello and orchestra.” 
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Little lives, once sad, may, with your help, 
be lifted up where brightness shall follow 
gloom, and laughter take the place of 
tears. Children needing care and pro- 
tection because of the war are daily joining 


OUR FAMILY OF 5,000 


Gifts gratefully received by tl e Secretary 
~ OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON,S.E1I 














* My thoughts grow in the aroma 
of that particular tobacco.” 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 
Few tobaccos could inspire such praise in a public speech, 
yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this slow burn 
ing tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost of only 1/74 per oz. 
in Britain. Sold only sealed, in packets and tins. 
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A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1l 
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At this moment we, like many hundreds of other firms whose names are ‘* household 
words,”’ are exclusively engaged on War Work. Doing our bit for Victory. 

For the time being, you are not able to obtain from us those products for which, 
over a period of 150 years, we have established a unique reputation. 

Piggeries, Farm Buildings, Stabling, Poultry Houses, Pavilions, Bungalows, Garden 
Rooms, Greenhouses, etc.—these are the typical products for which you can come 
to us with confidence again after the War. Be assured that when that time comes 
you will find that the name BOULTON & PAUL still stands for Quality at Reasonable 
Prices. Earlier wars have never shattered our traditions. Neither will this one. 


REMEMBER THE NAME— 


Boulton & Paul .. Norwich 





BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 


a y Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clabs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Ete., 
all over the world. 

‘Coin-in Slot’ Turastiles 
SirW.W.BAILEY & Cota, 

SALFORD 5. 
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BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
If you wish to Inspect the finest approval selec- 
tions of RARE BRITISH COLONIALS you 
must write to the cheapest dealer in the World 
for British Colonial Rarities :— 


T. ALLEN, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, 
ESSEX 
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Bona fide . . 


When you buy branded goods regularly advertised 

in this paper, the guarantee of both manufacturer 

and retailer is behind them Your satisfaction 
is assured 
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Men in the higher ranks of life, in the Services 


and in private life, prefer really fine cigarettes 


to a few more of an ordinary brand. They 


smoke 555’s because they have proved for 


themselves that no finer cigarette is obtainable. 


THE BEST CIGARETTE IN THE WORLD 
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EK WALKER 


Born 1820 —still going strong 
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